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The Fiction Controversy 


By Hans 


A? the Lake Placid Conference of the 

American Library Association in 1894 
a series of papers was presented in discus- 
sion of the following question: 


Is a free public library justified in supplying 
to its readers books which are neither for in- 
struction nor for the cultivation of taste; which 
are not books of knowledge, nor of ideas, nor 
good literature; which are books of entertain- 
ment only—such, for example, as the ruck of 
common novels? If so, what are the justifying 
considerations? Do they differ from the reasons 
which might be urged in favor of free theatres? * 


For many years the question of fiction in 
public libraries has been the center of heated 
debates both in the United States and— 
particularly more recently—in Great Britain. 
Most outspoken among the opponents of 
the circulation of low-grade fiction was John 
Cotton Dana. It was his conviction that 


public libraries of this country may well 
cease, under any excuse whatever, no matter how 
specious, to provide, at public expense, the care- 
less, the ignorant and the unthinking with books 
which will not help them and which will in most 
cases surely harm them.* 


* Research assistant, Graduate Library Schools, Uni 


versity of Chicago 


' Library Journal, X1X (1894), Conf. No., 14. 

‘Fiction in Public Libraries,’ Public Libraries, Il 
(June, 1898), 213. 

' Library Journal, XXVIII (Jan., 1902), 27. 
‘Wilson Bulletin, 1 (1929), 61-2. 

‘Rental or Public Libraries For Books of Passing 
Interest,"’ American Library Association. Bulletin, XXVI 
(Sept., 1932), 707-23 
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Maller * 


In four years of Dana’s administration in 
the City Library of Springfield, Mass., the 
circulation of fiction was reduced 24 per 
cent.* He continued his fight against the 
indiscriminate circulation of cheap fiction 
to the very end of his days. “Libraries and 
Fiction”’ was the title of his last article, 
published after his death on the editorial 
page of the New York Times.* In it he 
advocated the reduction of the amount of 
money spent by libraries each year on the 
purchase and lending of popular current 
fiction. 

Recently the rise and extension of rental 
library service has brought the fiction con 
troversy to the fore anew.® It has been 
argued that rental libraries are well 
equipped to meet the demand for cheap 
fiction without imposing a burden upon 
the taxpayer. In the Biennial Report of 
the Denver Public Library (1935-36) a 
relative decline in the circulation of fiction 
between 1932 and 1936 was interpreted as 
a reflection of the fact that “rental li- 
braries took over from the {public} 
libraries the demand for popular and light 
reading.” ® 

Despite all the arguments fiction has not 
been removed from the shelves of public 
libraries. Nevertheless numerous ways of 
coping with the fiction problem have been 
proposed or adopted. A brief review of 
the major attitudes and solutions may help 
to clarify the issue. 
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(1) Denying Existence of 
Problem 


A relatively easy way out is to say that 
the whole problem is artificial, Thus it 
is argued that the terms “‘fiction’”’ and ‘‘non- 
fiction’” do not denote qualitative distinc- 
tions. There is a good deal of worthless 
fiction, but there are also many books of 
non-fiction which cannot claim to be a 
potential source of intellectual stimulation. 
Hence the customary expression of pleasure 
whenever the circulation of non-fiction 
shows an increase is not necessarily justified, 
since such an increase may either mean 
nothing at all—so it is argued—or it may 
even reflect a deterioration of reading tastes. 

The only policy consistent with the view 
that the fiction-non-fiction distinction is 
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carry some meaning with library administra- 
tors and governing bodies. 


(2) Pushing Non- fiction 


Many librarians do everything possible 
to promote non-fiction reading. It is gen- 
erally true that more than half of a library’s 
book stock of adult reading matter and 
more than half of the volumes annually 
added to the collection consist of non-fiction, 
whereas the circulation of non-fiction hardly 
ever reaches a figure as high as 50 per cent 
of the total adult circulation. These re- 
lationships are illustrated in Table 1. Al- 
though 81 per cent of the book stock of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library system and 
71 per cent of the additions during a ten- 
year period consisted of non-fiction, only 41 





TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF NON-FICTION IN BOOK STOCK, 


ADDITIONS, 


AND CIRCULATION 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY * 








PER CENT NON-FICTION (ADULT) 








Book Stock Additions Circulation Circulation 
1935 1926-35 1925 1935 
= REO are 88 78 43 56 
Branches ...... 70 59 45 29 
Total System.... 81 71 45 41 





* The figures are derived from statistics given in Table 65 of The Reorganization of a Large 


Public Library: Ten Year Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1926-35. 


Pratt Free Library, 1927.) 


(Baltimore: Enoch 





meaningless would be to discontinue the 
use of these categories in reporting library 
use. That this is not generally done in 
American libraries is shown by an examina- 
tion of public library reports, most of which 
follow the standard form for library sta- 
tistics recommended by the Committee on 
Library Statistics of the American Library 
Association. Among the reports of several 
large public libraries* the author found 
only a single instance—the Detroit Public 
Library—in which circulation figures were 
not broken down by fiction and non-fiction. 
All the other libraries reported library use 
in terms of adult fiction, adult non-fiction, 
and juvenile circulation. It must be as- 
sumed, therefore, that these categories still 





‘In the following cities: Boston, Buffalo, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, and Seattle. 


per cent of its circulation was non-fiction 
in 1935. If the additions were shown in 
terms of dollars and cents the discrepancies 
would be even greater. Conditions of this 
sort reflect the conviction of librarians that 
non-fiction reading is of greater value than 
fiction reading. Otherwise their buying 
policies would be in closer agreement with 
borrowers’ demands as expressed in cir- 
culation figures. 

Several other means of pushing non- 
fiction have been resorted to. The primary 
object of the readers’ advisory service in 
many libraries is to encourage non-fiction 
“reading with a purpose.” The majority 
of book displays and book posters tend to 
feature non-fiction titles. A few libraries 
have gone so far as to shelve fiction and 
non-fiction together—sometimes in a single 
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alphabet, arranged according to authors’ 
names—in order to induce some non-fiction 
reading among those who would not 
normally think of browsing in the non- 
fiction sections of the library. 


(3) Sup pressing Fiction 


The most direct way of attacking the 
problem is to limit the purchase of fiction. 
Dana proposed that librarians should wait 
until a novel’s reputation had become firmly 
established and should purchase nothing 
that had not been widely acclaimed as 
worth while.* He recommended a waiting 
period of at least one year. Current best 
sellers would not be available in the library 
under this policy. Recently the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Public Library inaugurated a 
definite program of limiting the purchase 
of adult fiction; this has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the fiction percentage in its circula- 
tion.® Evidence of the attitude of American 
librarians against the circulation of fiction 
was also found by Wilhelm Munthe: 


In order to advertise the fact that its circulation 
of fiction had gone down in the last few years 
from 67 per cent to 58 per cent of the total, 
a certain library issued a triumphant leaflet por- 
traying a battalion of stalwart non-fiction books 
making an onslaught on a band of weaklings 
labeled FICTION and driving them in wild rout 
across the battle field.” 


(4) Rationalizing Fiction 
Reading 


Most of the articles written by librarians 
in support of fiction reading may be char- 
acterized as rationalizations. They represent 
attempts to find ‘“‘good’’ reasons for a 
condition that is actually not deemed par- 
ticularly desirable. Librarians prefer to 
think of libraries as adult education centers; 
and into a scheme of this sort light fiction 
reading does not fit very well. Justifications 
of fiction reading have been quite ingenious 


at times. One writer, for instance, claimed 
af C. Dana, “‘The Place of Fiction in the Free 
Public Library,"’ Public Libraries, VIIL (1903), 354. 


*G. F. Bowerman, ‘Program For Fiction Dunlen . 
American Library Association. Bulletin, XXVIII (Mare h, 


1934), 111-15. 

10 American Librarianship from a European Angle. 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1939), p. 43. 
“™H. V. A. Bonny, ‘‘Novels in Public Libraries,’ 
Library Assistant, XXXI (Dec. 1938), 284. 


12 Library Journal, XV (Sept., 1890), 263. 
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that novel reading served a biological pur- 
pose in allowing “people to deflect and 
sublimate their lives so that they form 
happier members of society.”” 

To be true, librarians have never extolled 
the reading of low-grade fiction; but in 
dwelling upon the benefits to be derived 





from the reading of high-grade fiction, they 
seem to have been unaware of the type of 
fiction to which the bulk of fiction-readers 
is attracted and exposed in libraries. 


(5) Re-interpreting Circulation 
Data 


It has also been argued that fiction and 
non-fiction loans are not commensurable, 
since it takes much less time to read a 
novel than to read a book of non-fiction. 
Over fifty years ago Herbert Putnam pointed 
to the fact that the time required for reading 
fiction is perhaps on the average only one- 
fifth of the time required for reading non- 
fiction. Fiction “must therefore circulate 
five times to one of the other, before ab- 
sorbing an equal amount of attention from 
the community.” 12. This would hold true 
on the assumption that non-fiction books 
are always read from cover to cover. Even 
so, there is likely to be considerable dis- 
agreement as to the precise weight to be 
attached to non-fiction loans; Putnam’s sug- 
gestion of five is, of course, quite arbitrary. 
If we accept his suggestion, however, the 
percentage figures in Table 2 would undergo 
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appreciable changes. Table 2 shows the 
distribution of loans to adults in the main 
library of Gary, Ind., during a sample 


period. Instead of a non-fiction circulation 
TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS 
TO 864 ADULTS 
GARY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
APRIL 5, 6, 8, 1940 
ee ee 1,592 71.1 
Non-fiction ...... 648 28.9 
Sar 2,240 100.0 


of 28.9 per cent, we should report that 67.1 
per cent of the total reading time spent by 
864 library patrons was devoted to the 
absorption of non-fiction. There is, of 
course, no evidence to show whether this 
actually is so or not. 


Summary 


This article has attempted to present a 
brief review of some of the major attitudes 
taken by librarians toward the controversial 
problem of fiction in public libraries. (1) 
To deny the existence of the problem was 
shown to be inconsistent with the continued 
use of the categories ‘‘fiction’”” and “non- 
fiction.” (2) Encouraging the circulation 
of non-fiction and (3) discouraging the ex- 
cessive and indiscriminate circulation of 
low-grade fiction were identified as the two 
policies most widely adopted and most 
clearly reflected in book selection, library 
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regulations, and publicity methods, although 
differences were noted in the vigor with 
which different libraries dared to pursue 
policies that would result in reduced circula- 
tion figures. (4) Emphasizing the benefits 
to be derived from the reading of good 
fiction was characterized as a rationalization 
resorted to by librarians who felt uneasy at 
the revelation of high percentages of fiction 
in the circulation of their libraries. (5) 
Finally, mention was made of the possibility 
of re-interpreting circulation figures so as 
to account for the time differential between 
the reading of a novel and the reading of 
a work of non-fiction. The latter method, 
although justifiable, had also to be classified 
as a defense mechanism designed to protect 
libraries from criticism. 





MARGARET JACKSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


OON after the death in April 1938 of 

Margaret Jackson, repeated requests for some 
form of memorial came to her library in Kings- 
ton, Pennsylvania. On the anniversary of the 
closing of her work, the suggestion took definite 
shape in the gathering of a fund to be used 
to give librarians in small libraries opportunity 
for study. 

By establishing this Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, a permanent memorial is planned to one 
whose life was given in service to her fellow 
librarians, and to all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Margaret Jackson's ideals for service and her 
close affiliation with the training of librarians 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and of many others, through her years at Co 
lumbia, make the formation of such a fund a 
fitting opportunity for her friends to 
their debt and loyalty to her inspiration. 

It is hoped that this plan will be taken as an 
opportunity, not an obligation, and that it will 


express 


result in the accumulation of small gifts from 
many people, rather than a few large sums 

The immediate response warranted the de 
cision to accumulate the contributions 
period of three to five years, thereby making 
provision for annual contributions. Three 
are now up. Contributions are still coming in 
The planned Regional Conference of the Eastern 
States’ Librarians in October 1942, will give an 
opportunity for appointing the Interstate Com- 
mittee, representing New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, which can decide upon the dis- 
tribution of the fund. 

This will be determined by the amount re 
ceived. At present the total is $373.65, received 
in contributions ranging from 10c to $100. This 
would provide three one-year scholarships to be 
given to the Library Association of each of the 
three states in which Miss Jackson counted for 
so much; or the money can be used as ‘Grants 
to aid,” which would make a permanent rotating 
fund. 


over a 


years 








Who Reads the Readable Books 


By Catherine C. 


HE eleven books that make up the 

Peoples Library were planned by the 
American Association for Adult Education 
and the Macmillan publishing company to 
meet the need of readers in this country 
who found the available non-fiction either 
too difficult or too uninteresting to war- 
rant their attention and concentration. Six 
months after the last title had reached the 
hands of the book-buyers and the book- 
borrowers those who had been the authors, 
the publishers, and the editors were, natu- 
rally, curious to find out whether the 
Peoples Library books were being read by 
the people for whom they were written. 
Those who had been in contact with li- 
brarians, who were the first to voice the 
lack of readable materials and who (over 
four hundred of them) had cooperated in 
a survey to discover in which subject fields 
there was the greatest demand for books 
of this sort, were anxious to determine 
whether this was a real and continuing 
need or had been merely the expression of 
good intentions. Our data on readers would 
be tremendously more valuable had we been 
able to follow up every copy of the Peoples 
Library which was sold in the bookstores, 
by mail order, or through various other 
book outlets. We have some check on 
these readers for two members of the re- 
search staff of the Laboratory have sent in 
reports gathered from conversations with 
barkeepers, truck-drivers, housewives, and 
many others who have read and criticized 
these volumes. 


But we needed a more systematic investi- 
gation. We wanted to know not only 
whether the readers liked or disliked the 
books but why? It was important to find 
out more about each of the readers: how 
old he, or she, was; what he did for a 
living, etc. Accordingly, last September the 
A.L.A. Sub-committee on Readable Books, 
which advises the Laboratory in its library 
activities, laid the plans for a survey which 
would bring to light this important infor- 
mation. A rather complicated question- 
naire was evolved for use by readers’ 


* Staff Member of the Readability Laboratory of the 
American Association for Adult Education 


Cartwright * 


advisers. It was felt, however, that people 
in this library capacity were already heavily 
burdened; that, if the questions were 
limited to the essentials and printed on a 
slip small enough to be placed in the book 
pocket, readers themselves would give the 
answers we were seeking. 


The Questionnaire 


One hundred and sixty-seven libraries 
were approached with plans for the survey. 
Ninety agreed to cooperate ; sixty-five librar- 
ians have been able to carry through the 
study. For five months every reader in 
these sixty-five libraries who took out a 
cloth-bound volume of the Peoples Library 
was requested to fill in the green slip 
just inside the back cover; where the paper- 
bound editions were stocked, salmon-colored 
slips were used. .We have not received 
complete circulation figures on the books, 
but, to date, over sixteen hundred readers 
have recorded their impressions of each of 
the titles, using the following form: 


To THE PEOPLES LIBRARY READER 


If you have read this book will you answer 
the following questions and use the back for 
any comments you care to make. 


Title of book 
Do you like the way the book is written? 
Do you like the size? 
print? . 
illustrations? 
Did it tell you what you wanted to know? 
Would you like to read other books on this 
subject? 
Would you like books similar to this on other 
subjects? 


What subject? 
My occupation is 
My age is 
Signature 


(Do not sign if you do not want to.) 


The tabulation of these questionnaires has 
been an arduous task but there have been 
bright moments. It has been reassuring to 
note the housewives who would be known 
as ‘‘domesticians,” and the number of thir- 
teen year old “scholars” of which this 
country boasts! Rich men and poor men; 
doctors, lawyers, and merchants—those who 
wonder whether ‘‘yes’’ is spelled with a ‘‘j” 
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or two “esses” and Ph.D.’s—all have read 
the Peoples Library since last November. 

To simplify the classification and com- 
parison processes we have separated these 
readers into eight categories: Professionals, 
Skilled workers, Unskilled workers, White 
Collar workers, Unemployed and Retired, 
Housewives, Students, and Not Noteds, the 
10 percent who keep their businesses to 
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themselves. Figures for each title are in- 
cluded on one “Occupations” chart and 
present a confusing acrostic of eight times 
eleven percentage figures. For our purpose 
it will be sufficient to tabulate only the 
entire group of readers, i.e.: 


Puen”. odode oh s.s es BRK 16% 
en MONS nS as wre dnat 8% 
Unskilled workers ............. 3% 
White Collar workers ........ 20% 
Unemployed, Retired .......... 2% 
ET oe ohecc ks adkees 12% 
ED ii oe aes cca eh ce oeeS k's 29% 
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The question comes up again: Does the 
survey show that these books reach the 
readers for whom they were intended, the 
people who didn’t read non-fiction because 
it was too hard to understand, too dull to 
be appealing? The answer is yes, in part. 
But almost half of the readers who filled in 
the green and salmon slips were either stu- 
dents or professionals. Forty-five per cent 
of the Peoples Library read- 
ers probably would have 
read a book dealing with 
one of these subjects even 
if there had been no Peoples 
Library volume available. 
These readers cannot be 
classed rightfully with the 
great group of unsatisfied 
or potential readers who 
were in the minds of the 
authors and editors and 
publishers of this particular 
series. 

These figures may sur- 
prise some of the librarians 
who have felt that the 
Peoples Library was being 
monopolized by students. 
The knowledge that less 
than a third of the reports 
were filled in by those who, 
quite possibly, have read the 
books to comply with an 
assignment may be reassur- 
ing. However, two other 
factors must be taken into 
consideration. The libraries 
which were approached 
when this survey was 
adopted were recommended 
as places where new ideas 
were welcome and where 
the staffs would be willing 
to cooperate to see that the books were put 
directly before the readers, that the slips 
were filled out. It was not possible to make 
a careful check of all the country; there are, 
without doubt, libraries especially receptive 
to new methods of handling books whose 
cooperation was not solicited. 


Special Activity 


In nearly every one of the ninety libraries 
which took part in the survey some special 
publicity activity connected with the Peoples 
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Library sprang up. In some places merely 
the participation in the survey evoked, 
among the staff members, a new interest in 
readability projects which was relayed to 
the library patrons. In others very definite 
display methods were used to familiarize 
borrowers with the books. Special racks 
were constructed next to the circulation 
desk, in the newspaper and _ periodical 
rooms, where card holders waited for their 
books to be brought from the stacks. One 
library emptied a whole set of the books 
into a shelf of fiction with the result that 
but one was left at the end of the day. 
Another pasted the brightly-colored jackets 
directly upon the covers. All these, and 
other, methods of display and binding are 
now being studied by a special Readability 
Committee formed by the Junior Members 
Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Young librarians throughout the 
country are cooperating in a study to pro- 
vide materials for a manual on this subject 
which, it is hoped, will be of great practical 
value to every librarian. 


The “Library Non-Reader”’ 


When Dr. Douglas Waples stated that 
accessibility plus readability practically de- 
termined the reading done by people, he 
implied a great deal in the term “accessi- 
bility.” For too long it has been thought 
that if readable books were made available 
they would, automatically, be read. This 
is partially true. They would be read by 
the professionals and the students who 
know what they want to read about and 
know how to find it in the libraries. For 
too long the phrase, ‘the library reader,” 
has been used carelessly, somewhat in the 
same way as “the book-buying public’ is 
referred to in commercial literary circles. 
Everyone takes for granted the existence of 
the huge non-book-buying public; but it 
sounds ridiculous to refer to the “‘library 
non-reader.’’ In spite of this, he exists. 

Where? He can be found in the news- 
paper rooms, scanning the headlines in the 
morning sun, devouring the racing extras in 
the late afternoon. His habitat is the 
periodical room; clustering ahkout the 
shelves where the bright-jacketed fiction is 
placed, he is ready to pounce on the latest 
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best-seller. The library, to him, is a haven 
of escape and entertainment. To further 
his education—for of course he is curious 
about a number of serious things and wants 
to know the answers to a great many prob- 
lems which come into his life—he goes 
elsewhere. He does not realize that he 
might be able to find the answers to his 
questions in the library. He does not know 
that readable books on all sorts of subjects 
do exist and are taking the place of the dry, 
incomprehensible tomes of yesterday. But 
he is learning. 


A Start Is Made 


For slowly the machinery is beginning to 
function which will some day provide all 
library patrons and, even more important, 
those who as yet do not use the library with 
the right books to fit their purposes. A sci- 
entific approach was made to the provision 
of readable materials when the Peoples 
Library was conceived of and produced. As 
Rudolph Flesch predicted in his article 
“What Can You Do About Readability?” 
in the May Bulletin, it may soon be pos- 
sible to estimate the readability of non- 
fiction and to perfect the present system 
of fitting books to readers. It is a common 
occurrence today for librarians to go even 
beyond the doors of the libraries to bring 
the materials needed in the defense effort 
to the general public, just as they have been 
doing for other activities before this emer- 
gency. 

But have librarians, on the whole, taken 
stock of the means within the library walls 
which can be utilized more fully to serve 
the “library non-reader,” the patron who is 
not, as yet, using the library to its maximum 
capacity? Do librarians realize that the 
publishers’ maxim that the public will not 
buy what it does not know about is as 
applicable to book-borrowers as it is to 
book-buyers? Only with more effective li- 
brarianship, when the ‘‘non-readers’’ are 
subject not to high-pressure salesmanship 
designed to “‘sell” a particular volume but 
to a systematic process of bringing to 
people’s attention the readable books that 
answer their questions and help them solve 
their problems, will there be possible the 
greater democracy of common knowledge. 








The Library “Nobody” Wanted 


By Catherine West * 


DURING the past year I have been asked 

by persons interested in the develop- 
ment of public libraries to write about the 
Plymouth Library, which was started with- 
out funds and which has grown to such 
an extent that, at present, we have a library 
of over 4,000 books, a membership of 
2,700, and have loaned in the past year 
15,871 books to persons in our community. 
By contract with the Osterhout Free Library 
of Wilkes-Barre, our library is now affiliated 
with one of the finest institutions of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The reason that the library is considered 
an achievement is because the library cam- 
paign was so bitterly contested in the com- 
munity, and because almost everyone in the 
town believed that a library started without 
funds of any kind (and I mean, just that) 
would certainly be a failure. Contrary to 
predictions however, it has proved to be 
a success. 

In February 1937, the Plymouth Junior 
Women’s Civic Club decided that a library 
was needed in the town, and that the only 
way a library could be established and func- 
tion properly was to petition the Borough 
Council to establish a Public Library and 
appropriate the required funds from the 
yearly budget. After conferring with au- 
thorities on the cost and maintenance of 
libraries, we found it was possible to estab- 
lish a library sufficient for the needs of our 
community, of about 16,000 persons, for 
$5,000 a year, if in addition, a room in 
the Borough Building could be provided 
with light, heat, and janitor service. 


The Junior Women grew enthusiastic 
about the idea and the Club became a center 
of activity. We decided first to present our 
plan to the public for its approval. The 
club members were divided into many com- 
mittees with sub-chairmen headed by a gen- 
eral chairman. Letters were sent to all 
Organizations and prominent individuals 
asking for their endorsement of the plan. 
Junior Women attended meetings of the 
various clubs such as: Kiwanis, Cambrian, 
Hospital Auxiliaries, etc., making speeches 
and asking for cooperation in this com- 


+ Plymouth, Pa., Public Library. 


munity project. Everything was done to 
bring the need of a public library to the 
attention of the public. 


At first everyone in the community seemed 
to approve of the idea and encouraged us 
in our efforts, but little did we realize at 
the time that many of our patrons and 
patronesses were really only amused at us 
and were confident that Council would not 
grant our wishes. However, the Junior 
Women continued with their plans, posters 
were made, petitions typed, and the club 
conducted a house to house canvass for the 
towns-people’s endorsement of the library 


Opposition to the Library 


From then on our campaign was a hard 
and bitter struggle. The local politicians 
did not approve of the plan and proceeded 
to inform the people of the high taxes that 
would result from a library. Some of the 
most prominent citizens of our state, who 
are members of our community, opposed 
the establishment of a public library. One 
civic organization refused to have a petition 
form presented at their meeting. The fol- 
lowing criticism appeared in the Sunday 
paper: 

“Library Sponsors’ Meeting Scant Success 


The Library Committee's movements have not 
been favorably met by taxpayers and officials.” 


Again, 

“Although not personally acquainted with the 
young ladies of the organization fostering the 
library movement, I understand that many of 
them receive their bread and butter from the 
taxpayers and never are forced to join the relief 
roll or depend on the Poor Board. Teachers 
in the town should be mighty glad they live 
in a _ section where salaries are coming in 
monthly.” 


This adverse criticism, naturally, dampened 
the enthusiasm of many who had been con- 
fident of the possibility of a library. Others 
began to worry as to whether the Junior 
Women were doing the right thing after 
all, and again, some even intimated that it 
was not quite proper for young women to 
become involved with politics and attend 
political meetings, etc. 
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Finally, in June, we presented to Council 
a petition bearing the signatures of 2,314 
citizens, 703 of whom were property 
owners, requesting that a public library be 
established in Plymouth. The library ques- 
tion was debated and lost many times at 
the Council meetings, but we continued to 
attend every meeting and visit councilmen 
at their homes until, at last, after one year, 
in February 1938, Council agreed to prepare 
the large council room, which was original- 
ly the Town Hall, for library purposes, but 
refused to appropriate any funds for books 
and service. 

A room and bookshelves are very little 
when one considers the thousands of books, 
the supplies, the hours of service, and the 
importance of a trained librarian, that are 
needed in the establishment of a library, 
but the fact that Council had granted us 
the room and furnishings for a library, 
when everyone said we hoped for the im- 
possible, was in itself a victory and a be- 
ginning for our library. 

The Junior Women volunteered their 
services for collecting books from _ the 
townspeople and for working in the li- 
brary. Having served as chairman of the 
library campaign, I accepted the responsi- 
bility of the library as volunteer librarian 
until Council could provide funds for that 
purpose. 


No Books, No Mone) 


The library room which Council prepared 
is a pleasant one with thirteen long win- 
dows on the second floor of the Municipal 
Building. The walls are painted buff; the 
woodwork, furniture, and shelves, ma- 
hogany. We had, to begin, thirty-six new 
chairs and three library tables and in the 


corner of the room, a small office. The 
shelves were built to accommodate 5,000 
books. We had no books and no money 


to buy them. 

The club then conducted a second cam- 
paign and the townspeople and members 
of neighboring communities assisted by 
donating books from their homes. The 
borough police were among the first to co- 
operate with us for they collected books, 
and frequently took out ‘Black Maria’’ for 
this purpose. Some of the Junior Women 
accompanied the police on several trips and 
shocked a few of the conservative members 
of our community. 
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From February until June 1938 we 
worked in the library, sorting books and 
preparing them for the shelves. The Junior 
Women typed, made book cards, pasted and 
mended books. With the exception of the 
borrowers’ cards, all our supplies were 
donated ; wrapping paper given by a butcher 
shop was used for book pockets; cheese 
boxes for card files. 

As to the books collected, a great many 
had to be discarded. Some were too old, 
not readable, or simply not good enough 
to place on the shelves. The library was 
composed of many sets of books by authors: 
Kipling, Conrad, Bret Harte, Roosevelt, 
Dickens, Dumas, Scott, Thackeray, etc., 
some old popular stories and a few late 
books. The non-fiction was made up, main- 
ly, of text books from college students. 
There were a dozen or so of biographies 
and travel books and three sets of encyclo- 
pedias. Library authorities in the surround- 
ing towns, who were interested in our 
campaign and library, gave great assistance 
by sending us their discarded books. 

The children’s shelves were a problem 
for they included all the series such as: 
Tom Swift, Grace Harlowe, The Bobbsey 
Elsie Dinsmore, and the Alger 
stories. One can see our library did not 
have much to offer the public but in our 
community we have adults as well as chil- 
dren who had never been inside a library 
before and who were delighted to have 
any kind of book to read. 

With money raised from a benefit card 
party held in the library room we were 
able to purchase several books on the best 
seller list. These were placed on a rental 
shelf at 10c a week. With the revenue, it 
was possible to buy a few books each month. 

The library was opened to the public in 
June 1938, and thereafter on every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening from 6 to 9 o'clock. 
We charged 5 cents to become a member 
and only one book was allowed to a person. 

In spite of our handicaps, the library did 
progress. The Junior Women raised $100 
for books and at the end of the year we 
had a larger collection of books and a regis- 
tration of 885 adults and children. More- 
over, interest and confidence in the library 
were steadily increasing. Members of the 
Borough Council showed their approval of 
our work by appropriating $500 for the 
library. 


Twins, 


(Continued on page 823) 








The Librarian as Soldier 


By R. L. W. Collison * 


HE term, ‘men of peace” surely in- 

cludes most librarians: their work and 
their inclinations could hardly make them 
otherwise. In Britain, however, there are 
few male librarians under the age of thirty 
who are not already in His Majesty's 
Forces, and in addition many women librar- 
ians have voluntarily joined the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service or the similar organiza- 
tions belonging to the Navy and the Air 
Force. The older men and women put in 
long hours after their day’s work in A.R.P. 
services, and even the most junior assistants 
find themselves working in a Report Centre 
(municipal control office of essential serv- 
ices) or sleeping at the library between 
spells of duty as fire watchers. Consci- 
entious objectors have rarely been directly 
penalized by library committees but many 
local authorities have decreed that objectors 
in any of their departments are to be given 
leave of absence without pay “for the dura- 
tion of the emergency.” 

Some of the younger library assistants 
have been in uniform for nearly two years: 
conscripted under the pre-war Militia Act, 
absorbed into the forces at the outbreak of 
war, many of them hold comparatively high 
commissioned or non-commissioned rank. 
In parenthesis, the embarrassment of meet- 
ing one of your own juniors wearing a 
sergeant’s stripes while you yourself are 
only a private is only equalled by the 
discovery that your most hopeless assistant 
is an intrepid air-gunner or a skilful mid- 
shipman. The war is the junior’s oppor- 
tunity, but its length threatens his prospects. 
Many a young assistant, only half way 
through his Diploma is faced with the prob- 
lem that, the war ended, he .must return 
to “swotting’’ half-forgotten subjects and at 
the same time re-establish himself in a 
job which demands exactly that whole- 
hearted application which post-war atmos- 
phere almost forbids. 

Some of us are in the midst of this war 
with little time to spare for thoughts of 
post-war reconstruction: so far although | 
have been in the army some seven months 
I have not only led a fairly sedentary 


+ Deputy Borough Librarian, Ealing Public Libraries. 


existence but have lived in districts which 
have escaped the Coventration which must 
already be familiar by name to Americans. 
On the other hand I have kept in touch 
with a large number of librarians in more 
active units of the forces and have heard 
something of their varying attitude to our 
profession. Perhaps the most salutary 
chance has been that which has turned the 
librarian into a member of some other 
man’s library. That brilliant intellectual 
chatter between moments of discharging 
books sounds so precious from the other 
side of the counter. The widest privileges 
seem insufficient to a tired soldier who 
cannot borrow a book because the library 
has not extended its facilities to cover war- 
time requirements. A locked library door 
on a Sunday seems inhospitable to troops 
who have been working the other six days. 
A batch of grimy withdrawn books appears 
incongruous to the men for whom ‘“‘nothing 
is too good.” Those of us who return to 
librarianship I hope will never forget the 
attitude and impressions of the reader 
whose guise we temporarily adopted. 


Books for the Troop: 


And what of books for the troops? 
Before the war there was in existence an 
ambitious scheme for a library service to the 
Militia. Together with other educational 
activities for this new Citizen Army, there 
were to be libraries for every camp ad- 
ministered by librarian conscripts, backed by 
a central organization whose functions in- 
cluded the exchange of collections, the 
swift supply of special or important books, 
and the provision of catalogs. The out- 
break of war saw the scheme adapted to 
changed conditions under the administration 
of two of Britain's leading librarians who 
were given commissioned rank, I believe. 
The scheme was still in its infancy and the 
preliminary work went ahead but some- 
how, in the months that saw Dunkirk and 
the fall of France, it hung fire. The recent 
resignation of these librarians without a 
public explanation appears to leave the or- 
ganization in a half-developed condition: 
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few of us have seen any books supplied 
under the scheme so far. On the other 
hand a large portion of the forces is within 
reach of distribution points of the public 
library system and thus has not been with- 
out books. In addition many units have 
started their own libraries composed of:- 
1) gifts 
2) purchases from army funds or from funds 
contributed by the troops for sports and 
amusements 
3) loan collections from public libraries, the 
county library systems having been espe- 
cially helpful in this respect. 
The fault with such collections lies in their 
miscellaneous and recreational nature, but 
the Army Education Corps supplements 
this by the supply of textbooks (through 
Regional centres) ‘for the use of the many 
lecture courses and discussion groups which 
the luckier units enjoy. I say “luckier’’ for 
those units which are small in number and 
isolated, or move rapidly about the country, 
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of necessity cannot organize very much in 
the way of education. 

The latest problem—one which may 
strain librarianship to the utmost—is the 
conscription of women. Those of us in 
the forces have become used to the idea 
that libraries will continue to remain open 
under depleted and mainly female staffs 
and that these staffs will work long hours, 
and in addition that they will spend much 
of their spare time in A.R.P. services. And 
we hoped they would continue to qualify 
for professional diplomas. But we had 
not visualized that the conscription of 
women for essential war work might 
threaten libraries. It is to be hoped that 
the government will continue to regard li- 
braries as essential to the war effort and 
that women librarians will be “reserved’’ 
for the work which they have done so 
splendidly during the last eighteen months 
and more. 


THE LIBRARY NOBODY WANTED 


(Continued from page 821) 


The problem, then, was how to spend 
the $500. We needed many books and we 
needed the services of a trained librarian. 

From the beginning of the library cam- 
paign, I had visited Miss Mary Baker, then 
librarian of the Osterhout Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, for information concerning libraries 
and their administration. Miss Baker had 
been most helpful in giving advice and 
assistance in the interest of the library. 
When I inquired as to whether our library 
could be accepted as a branch of the Oster- 
hout, Miss Baker worked out a plan to 
that effect. By contract with, and in pay- 
ment of $500 to the Osterhout we were to 
receive for the year, a supply of books (400 
to be rented from the Osterhout at 50 cents 
per volume, and $125 worth of new books 
to be purchased and cataloged by them for 
our permanent collection), and the super- 
vision of a trained librarian for 4 hours 
each week, on condition that I remain as 
volunteer librarian. 

In March 1939, representing the Junior 
Women’s Civic Club and the Board of 


Trustees, I presented the plan to Council 
and explained the advantages of being 
affiliated with a large established library. 
The Council permitted the contract to be 
arranged and we immediately became con- 
nected with the Osterhout. 

Since 1939 our library has made great 
strides in library service, and has become an 
important factor in the community. The 
Kiwanis, Junior and Senior Cambrian So- 
cieties, the Ministerial Association have all 
made contributions. The Council, in 1940, 
raised the yearly appropriation to $1000. 
This amount is far below our needs, but 
larger appropriations are expected in the 
future. 

Aside from the time and labor spent in 
the library campaign, the Junior Women 
have contributed over 2000 hours of volun- 
teer service, and in addition, $150 for li- 
brary books. 

The establishing of a library in our com- 
munity has been a great responsibility and 
a difficult one, but like all worthwhile en- 
deavors when completed, it has brought 
immense satisfaction and benefit to all. 








Democracy for Adult Beginners 
By Helen H. MacLean * 


O understand the value and importance 

of our American way of life, it is 
imperative for us to know something of 
the history, the spirit, and the culture which 
have made us the freest people in the world. 
It is comparatively simple for the intelligent 
college graduate to study the origins of our 
democratic institutions. He can find in- 
numerable books to clarify his ideas and 
point out his réle in a democratic society. 
For the adult beginner, that American of 
limited background or for the newcomer 
to this country with a sincere interest in 
learning its history, it is difficult to find 
understandable, readable material. The fol- 
lowing books are recommended, in order 
of difficulty, for this type of person. 

An excellent attempt to provide simple 
material in foundation fields is the series 
titled Readers For Adults, put out by the 
Education Section of the Works Progress 
Administration under the direction of Mary 
Steele. Compiled from a graded word list 
these pamphlets take up the bare elements 
of civics with titles such as We Live 
Together, We Buy, I Work and the like. 
A book to be pointed out to every teacher 
of the foreign-born is the federal text book 
on Citizenship Training, prepared by Lillian 
Clark and issued by the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. The three vol- 
umes of this series include extremely simple 
lessons in conversation and language, fun- 
damentals of local government and lessons 
in the history and government of our 
nation. Fair Play by Munro Leaf and the 
Democracy Readers, edited by Prudence 
Cutright and W. W. Charters, although 
directed to children have possibilities for 
use with adults at the beginning level. 
Fair Play, a picture book, has some of the 
charm of Ferdinand and is in addition a 
graphic presentation through stick figures 
and bold face type of the basic principles 
of civics and their application to community 
living in a democracy. There are four 
books included in the Democracy Readers 
series, only three of which are practical for 
adult use. These are titled Let's Take 
Turns, Enjoying Our Land, and Your Land 


* Readers’ Adviser, Cincinnati Public Library. 


Here emphasis is placed on 
the characteristics of democracy which 
belong to our heritage. The material has 
been brought together from the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution and other 
literature of democracy, with the principles 
demonstrated concretely through school and 
home life. 

A different type of material may be 
found ia the five attractively illustrated 
pamphlets by Chester S. Williams under 
the general heading Our Freedoms. The 
author is director of the Adult Education 
Association of the District of Columbia and 
understands the difficulties encountered by 
teachers of adult beginners. The series 
deals with the personal liberties set forth 
in the Bill of Rights, illustrated with true 
stories and striking cases from history. Ovwr 
Country and Our Flag, a handbook of 
American fundamentals, edited by R. H. 
Newcomb explains lucidly the fundamental 
documents of our government, the workings 
of the government, and tells the story of 
the American flag. The documents, the 
texts of which are given holus bolus, are 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, each 
preceded by an historical introduction. 

Two books completely dissimilar to the 
above have filled a noticeable gap for those 
people who have mastered the fundamentals 
yet need readable, simple material. Free- 
dom American Style by Alan F. Griffin 
stresses the advantages and responsibilities 
of life in a democracy. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a summary in which all the 
ideas are pointed up in short sentences con- 
taining in, almost all instances, words of 
one syllable. A few of the less familiar 
words in the text are given phonetic pro- 
nunciations although the book in its entirety 
is so simply written that few such are 
necessary. The Patriotic Thing by William 
O. Stevens defines patriotism, citizenship, 
liberty, the responsibilities of the individual 
in a democracy, and points out American 
achievements as well as American failures, 
with many helpful discussion suggestions. 


In a unique category and eminently use- 
ful for almost every class of adult beginners 


and Mine. 
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is the recent American Primer. Written by 
Dorsha Hayes, once number 230823 on 
W.P.A., this is an eloquent statement of 
the meaning of America, its people and 
traditions, by one who has never lost faith 
in a free people in spite of personal ad- 
versity. This reaffirmation and explanation 
of what we have and what they have ts 
simple enough for anyone to read and says 
the things all of us should know. 

Here are several books which may be 
used effectively by teachers who are some- 
times at a loss for suggestions for projects 
and programs. Democracy At Work by 
Ernest B. Fincher, Russell E. Fraser, and 
William G. Kimmel is a complete teaching 
unit discussing various aspects of community 
life. The treatment is realistic and the 
presentation of subject matter excellent. 
Facts and problems are given in story form 
and actual conditions pictures to drive home 
important points. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of Our Democracy is that the authors, 
Edwin C. Broome and Edwin W. Adams, 
bring up important problems arising from 
the individual’s relation to his community 
and country and presents material to aid in 
their solution. In The Home tn a Democ- 
racy Lillien J. Martin and Clare deGruchy 
have prepared a course of twelve lessons 
suggested by P.T.A. mothers as a unique 
presentation of theories and practices in 
modern child guidance. The subjects are 
worked out on the basic idea that democ- 
racy begins at home and very effective they 
are. Prepared for Citizenship Recognition 
Day, the American Citizen's Handbook 
compiled by the National Education Asso- 
ciation should be a convenient working tool 
for every teacher. This features patriotic 
selections in poetry and song, pictures of 
our national shrines, and important facts. 


In the teaching of any class of adult 


beginners, the weekly publication Owr 
Weekly News is indispensable. Almost as 
streamlined as Time, the material which 


stresses democratic concepts is timely, inter- 
esting, and given from an adult approach. 
Building America, a monthly publication, 
may be used effectively by a skilled teacher. 

Books on democracy and all the factors 
involved appear almost daily, so that such a 
list is in a constant state of flux. A subject 
index to all late material kept on file in 
Readers’ Bureau simplifies the process of 
keeping booklists up to date. 
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Books 
Broome, Edwin C. and Adams, Edwin W. Our 
democracy. N.Y. Macmillan, 1939. $1.32 


Cutright, Prudence and Charters, W. W., ed. 
Democracy Readers. N.Y. Macmillan, 1940. 


92c each. 4 vols. 
primer Nemec, L. G. School friends (not 
recommended ) 
Bk. I Nemec, L. G. Let's take turns 
Bk. II Bush, M. G. Enjoying our land 
Bk. III Brindl, H. M. Your land and minc 


Fincher, Ernest B., Fraser, Russel E., and Kim- 


mel, William G. Democracy at work. Phila- 
delphia, John C. Winston Co., 1939. $1.36 
Griffin, Alan F. Freedom American style. N.Y., 


Holt, 1940. $1. 


Hayes, Dorsha. American primer. N.Y 
Book Corp., 1941. $1.50 


play. N.Y., 


Alliance 


Munro. Fair 1939 


$1.50. 

Martin, L. J. and deGruchy, Clare. The home in 
a democracy. San Francisco, Harr Wagner 
publishing co., 1938. $1.75. 

National Education Association. The American 
citizens handbook. Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941. $1. 


Newcomb, R. H. ed. 


Le af, Stokes, 


Our country and our flag 
g 


N.Y. Willars, 1940. $1. 

Stevens, William O. The patriotic thing. N.Y., 
Dodd, Mead, 1940. $1.50. 

U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Federal textbook on citizenship training 
U.S. Government printing office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1937. pt. 1, 30c. pt. 2, 40c. pt.3, 
40c. 

Part 1—Our language Part 3—Our nation 


Part 2—Our community 


U.S. Works Progress Administration. Education 
Section. Readers for adults. District of 
Columbia, W.P.A. Section of Education and 
Recreation, 1939. 

no. 1 I work; employment 
no. 2 Our home and family; 
living 


home and family 


10. 3 Stephen Foster songs 
10. 4 We buy; consumer problems 
no. 5 We buy and sell; consumer problems 
no. 6 We live and grow; personal self 
development 
no. 7 We live together; community living 
no. 8 We play; recreation 
Williams, Chester S. Our freedoms. 5 vols 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Company, 
1940. 48c each. 
The rights we defend Religious libert 
Right of free speech Fair trial 
Liberty of the press 
MAGAZINES 
Our Weekly News, published weekly, except 


Christmas week, by American Education 
Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, Colum 
bus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Single subscription, $1.50 a year 

Building America, issued monthly, October 
through May, by the Society for Curriculum 
Study at 140 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Single set (8 units) $2 each set. Single 
copies, each 30c. 








Telephone Service Desk 


By Florence M. Gifford * 





N innovation in service equipment in 
the Cleveland Public Library is the 
Telephone Service Desk recently installed 
in the General Reference Division. . It was 
developed as a solution of problems pre- 
sented by a greatly increased number of 
telephone reference calls, and a very long 
narrow division which often necessitated 
much foot-work and therefore time in find- 
ing information. The desk was therefore 
designed to speed up telephone reference 
service and to do away with the annoyance 
to readers of telephone bells constantly 
ringing. 
A large double desk already in the Di- 
vision is enclosed on three sides with glass, 
the top of which is 32 inches above the 


* Head, General Reference Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 


desk, with fluorescent lighting equipment. 
Three Bell telephone lines are centered at 
the desk, the cradle-type equipment hanging 
from the inside edge of the desk and signal 
lights instead of bells announcing incoming 
calls. A house telephone connects the desk 
with other divisions of the Main Library. 

Since interruption from readers in the 
Division was formerly one factor in slow- 
ing up telephone service, an effort is now 
made to divert people coming to the Divi- 
sion to one of the other three desks. Letter- 
ing on the glass front of the Telephone 
Desk serves as a gentle reminder: 


TELEPHONE SERVICE ONLY. PLEASE 


AsK AT OTHER DESKS 


Two of these ‘“‘other desks’’ are quite near 
the Telephone Desk. 
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On the Telephone Desk are gathered 
about fifteen books which experience has 
shown will answer many quick reference 
questions. Back of the desk in two wall 
cases are about 100 other quick reference 
books from the Division’s very large collec- 
tion, with the Cleveland directory and an 
unabridged dictionary on inclined shelves 
with special lighting. A large atlas is on 
a table near the desk. A filing case with 
selected folders from the Clipping File and 
a number of pamphlets from the Vertical 
File, and a card file of current information 
are other aids near at hand. 436 directories 
covering 1280 cities and villages of United 
States and Canada, and telephone directories 
for many more, are easily accessible about 
20 feet from the Telephone Desk. 

The fact that bells do not ring requires 
constant attendance and attention to catch 
the signal lights for incoming calls. The 
Division’s twelve professional assistants 
take turns at the Telephone Desk, two at 
a time being assigned there for each period 
from 9 a.m. to the supper hour, and one 
from then on to 9:30 p.m. The longest 
individual assignment is the evening period 
of four hours. Emergencies, such as ill- 
ness, cut the telephone staff down to one 
member at the lunch hour, but the other two 
assistants on duty in the Division are alert 
to an S.O.S. buzzer from the Telephone 
Desk. Other buzzers summon pages and 
the clerical assistant from the work room. 
Telephone questions requiring research away 
from the desk are handed over to another 
assistant on floor duty, or are held for in- 
vestigation during a free period later the 
same day. Every effort is made not to hold 
up the telephone for any considerable length 
of time. 

In planning.the desk three necessities in 
regard to expense were observed: there must 
be no increase in the Division's staff but the 
same amount of supervision of the division; 
secondly, the initial cost of installation and 
any additional monthly charge for telephone 
equipment must be kept at a minimum; 
and thirdly, any duplication of books must 
be very small and justified by absolute 
necessity. 

Already the service which we have ‘been 
able to give with this new equipment has 
more than justified any expense entailed. 
The telephones are answered promptly, the 
information is often at hand, or, if it is 
not, the inquirer is asked to call again or to 
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leave his number for us to call him. . And 
what is the greatest boon to our readers— 
the room, with its seating capacity of 140, 
is freed from the sound of telephone bells, 
allowing better concentration for our readers 
and for the staff. 

A conservative estimate was made of 
25,000 telephone calls in 1940 to the Gen- 
eral Reference Division for information of 
all kinds. With the newspaper publicity 
which the new Telephone Service Desk has 
received and the favorable reactions of the 
public we should not be surprised if the 
number were doubled in 1941. Certainly 
the staff is enthusiastic, both those assigned 
to the Telephone Desk and those at public 
desks, able to give their full attention to 
readers who have taken the trouble to come 
to the library instead of telephoning. 


MORE FILM FORUMS 


GRANT from the Carnegie Foundation will 

permit further experimentation of Film 
Forums to be carried on by a group of public 
libraries during May and June, Film Forum chair- 
man Miriam D. Tompkins, professor at Columbia 
University’s School of Library Service, has an- 
nounced. A series of four programs will be held 
at public libraries in various parts of the country, 
including New Orleans, Minneapolis, Muncie, 
Los Angeles, and Yonkers. 

Illustrating the theme “What We Are Defend- 
ing,” the films selected will serve as a basis for 
discussing a democracy’s problems of material re- 
sources, human resources, and relations with other 
peoples. They will be selected from such films as 
“The City,” “One Tenth of Our Nation,” ‘Sons 
of Liberty,” “The River,” “Youth Gets a Break,” 
“The Case of Charlie Gordon,’ “Spring Offen- 
sive,’ “Yesterday Is Over Your Shoulder,” and 
“The Last Stronghold.” 

Discussion guides and reading lists have been 
prepared for the films and it is expected that 
these programs will become an incentive to con- 
structive reading and study of the problems intro- 
duced. Audience reaction will be measured to de- 
termine the program value, the most responsive 
types of audience, and future program improve- 
ments. 

During the spring a series of ten Film Forums 
were held at Cortland, N.Y., and Montclair, N.J. 
Selections from the series have also been shown 
in the public libraries of New York City, and 
Long Beach, Calif. The entire experiment is di- 
rected by a Joint Committee on Film Forums. 
Members of the committee represent the Ameri- 
can Library Association, American Association for 
Applied Psychology, American Association for 
Adult Education, and the American Film Center. 





What a Young Librarian Ought to Know 


By Marion 


yo are getting to be a big girl now 
and you will find that many strange 
changes are taking place in your life. They 
tell you to find the main entry—and laugh 
when you go to the door. Filing is no 
longer something you do to pale hands, 
pink-tipped. But do not be alarmed by this 
period of change and growth. Every li- 
brarian goes through a similar period, and 
if you persevere you will grow up to be a 
big, strong librarian like the rest of us. 

Probably you will be turned loose in the 
reference room with a whole list of ques- 
tions. Silly questions in all likelihood 
where the cockroach builds his nest, and 
how the long billed nitwit sings his mating 
call. But yours not to question why or 
show your spunk. Yours but to find the 
answers or flunk. 

Now people have been known to wander 
helplessly around reference rooms for days 
without seeing a living soul. Confused and 
shaken, they lose all sense of direction and 
simply wander in circles until at last they 
leave their bleaching bones along some ob- 
scure footnote in collective polygrafy. 

This is entirely unnecessary. If the sun 
isn't shining you can always get your bear- 
ings by remembering that the moss grows 
thickest on the north side of an encyclo- 
pedia. If circumstances compel you to 
spend the night in the arid wilderness, a 
few polysyllables from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are dry enough to provide a 
fine fire. A pocket edition of Faulkner 
serves as kindling. 

Or again when you are filing cards, you 
may become confused as to whether 942.07 
comes before 942.7 or vice versa. The 
question may seem purely academic to you, 


bg Andover, N.Y. 
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but you must learn to humor the big li 
brarians in their whims. Well, you were 
probably allergic to decimals in the fifth 
grade and the teacher let you carve soap 
instead so there you are in a pretty kettle 
of Gaylo. The method most generally 
recommended by experts in such a case is 
to toss the cards up in the air and file them 
in the order in which they come down. 
This lends a sporting element to what might 
otherwise be a dull and routine operation. 


Shellacking books is one of the most 
dangerous tasks you will undertake and is 
usually classified as a hazardous occupation. 
Do not approach it lightly and carelessly. 
We well remember a classmate, a fine up 
standing young man, the very picture of 
health, who became so hopelessly entangled 
with shellac that the fire department had to 
be called to chop him loose. From that 
day forth he was a broken man—a mere 
shellac of his former self. 


Another danger which must not be for 
gotten, though it rarely occurs, is that some 
day someone will show an interest in reading 

There was Miss X, who had been a schoo! 
librarian for many happy years. She at 
tended to her business: the students at 
tended to theirs, and never the twain did 
meet. She had grown to love the austere 
solitude of her library. Then one day a 
daring adventurer came in and asked for 
something to read. At this unheard-of 
request, Miss X fell over dead with shock 
and surprise. She was buried with full 
library honors, including a volley of com- 
plaints fired across her grave and a monu 
ment was erected to her memory. On it is 
graven this touching inscription: She rests 
from her labors and her works follow after 
her—in alphabetical order.” 





BOSTON PREVIEW (opposite page 
CHURCH, overlooking Boston Ce 
Samuel F. Smith, was first sung w 


by hundreds of Sunday School children. 


FELLOW HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
greater part of his life. 
CONCORD. 
the house for her sister Anna and her family. 


to bottom, photos by Martha E. Bonham): 

Here our national anthem, “America,” written by the Ret 
mublic, on July 4, 1832, during a patriotic celebration attended 
CONCORD BRIDGE, CONCORD. 
colonists made their first forcible resistance in the War for Independence. 


PARK STREET’ 


Near this bridge the 
THE CRAIGIE-LONG 


Longfellow lived in this stately house, built in 1759, during the 
George Washington used it as his headquarters. 
Thoreau lived here during the last thirteen years of his life. 
BROOK FARM. 


THOREAU-ALCOTT HOuSE, 
Later Louisa Alcott bought 
This summer marks the one-hundredth 


anniversary of the founding of Brook Farm as an experiment in communal living by the Transcen 


dalists. 


was known as “The Hive.” 


The farm is still intact and several of the original buildings remain, the largest of which 
The brook which gave the name to the farm runs in front of the house 
Today the farm is a Martin Luther Orphans’ Home. 


CHURCH AND VILLAGE GREEN, LEXINGTON 


The village green at Lexington has been called the “Birthplace of American Liberty,” for it was 
here that the first skirmish of the War of Independence was fought in 1775. 





























Democracy in a Library 
By Marian Evory* 


rToDay a great hue and cry is being 

raised about preserving democracy. 
Educators, librarians, and others are con- 
cerned with bringing before the minds of 
the people the blessings of a free land 
with its resulting responsibilities. Articles 
headed “Libraries in a Democracy’’ are 
abundant, but very purposely this is headed 
“Democracy in a Library.” 

Librarians are taking their responsibilities 
seriously in this matter. They remember 
burning of books and libraries abroad and 
eye their charges with a new and grim 
visage. They know that enslavement of the 
body begins when freedom of the mind is 
encroached upon. They know that the 
books in their keeping lead the way to 
freedom of thought, and that to retain that 
freedom, all books on all sides of all ques- 
tions have the right to be read. 

Or do they? Do librarians know these 
things? Libraries cooperate in the fight 
for the preservation of democracy, yes. But 
how ? 


Bill of Rights Week occurred in Febru- 
ary and most libraries had appropriate dis- 
plays—displays of books that in many cases 
were put right back on the shelves and 
forgotten. Pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln were shown, with more time spent 
on the mounting of the pictures than on 
thoughts of the ideals for which they stood. 
Increased demand for technical books are 
met with silent but gleeful chuckles from 
librarians, because this will boost the non- 
fiction circulation. And so on, or doesn’t 
your library plead guilty ? 

Is it true that libraries might do more 
toward fostering a democratic ideal by ex- 
amining some of their own little customs 
to determine whether or not they are con- 
forming ideally? 

Not long ago the writer spoke to a Home 
Bureau group. One of the ladies remarked 
that her visits to her own public library 
were much less frequent, since it was often 
impossible to obtain any of the more recent 
books: THE LIBRARIAN SAVED THEM ALL 


* Librarian, Perry, New York, Public Library. 


FOR HER FRIENDS. Is or is not that a too 
frequent indictment against the average 
small town library? Of course, the li- 
brarian who does this immediately brings 
up the point that some of the readers are 
more appreciative of the newer books, or 
deserve them before some of the newer 
readers, but all of this is evading the main 
issue—is it democratic? Or do we, on 
one hand, want to laud the democracy that 
keeps our libraries open, and on the other 
to practice despotic favoritism ? 


Physical vs. Intellectual in Books 


Another point on which most libraries 
fail miserably is their emphasis on the 
physical book with total or partial neglect 
of the intellectual book. For an excellent 
discussion of these terms we might read 
Archibald MacLeish’s article, “Of the Li- 
brarian’s Profession,” in the  Aflantic 
Monthly for June 1940. The only fault 
one might find with Mr. MacLeish’s ideas 
is his disregard of the spiritual book for 
emphasis on the intellectual. ‘Man is not 
mind alone—,” and just as it is possible for 
a man to appreciate intellectually the prin- 
ciples of democracy, but neither to grasp 
mor practice them spiritually, so this may 
also be applied to that realm of the book 
which is over and above its physical con- 
tainer. 

The average librarian when he or she 
thinks of a book, thinks of it in what way— 
as a new book to be accessioned, cataloged, 
and processed; as a censorable item to be 
kept out of the hands of children; as an 
object to be mended after being assaulted 
too freely by men’s thumbs, children’s ex- 
uberance, or bulky objects used as book 
marks; as a beautiful work of the printer's 
art; as a good item for a current display; 
or as a best-seller and hence as a circulation- 
booster? Or does she think of a book as 
housing a precious idea; as a stimulation 
for an eager young mind; as an outlet for 
a tired world-weary mind; as the proponent 

(Continued on page 832) 

















Nine Steps to the Simplified Picture File 


By Maud Minster * 


you may be going to start a picture file, 

“when you get time,” but it appears 
to be such a mammoth undertaking, and 
time available each day for that work 
seems so limited, that the idea is constantly 
being pushed into the future. 

Think of the file in terms of steps, one 
at a time, rather than in terms of the file 
as a whole. Plan definite steps, then step 
by step work the plan. 


1. Secure housing facilities for the pic- 
tures. A three or four drawer file outfitted 
with flexi-files is ideal. The flexi-file is 
a protection to the pictures, adds to the 
ease in filing and makes a neater file. If 
a file is not available, try to interest the 
P.T.A., or the graduating class in placing 
one in the library. Until a file is secured, 
use a wood box. 


2. Decide the type of mounting paper, 
colors and size. Have a durable paper. 
Consult library supply catalogs, and com- 
panies such as The Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. Gaylord Brothers, 
Syracuse, N.Y., sell packages of 25 sheets 
914x111, for 55c. Mounting paper is 
also sold in large sheets 20x26. Sizes 
most frequently used are, 9 x 1114,—914, x 
1114,—9 x 12—9 x 13. 

All mounts in one file should be the 
same size, otherwise the small ones are 
difficult to locate and are sometimes over- 
looked. Light brown and gray are good 
colors for mounts. 

Place one subject only on a mount. 
There may be two or three small pictures 
of the same building, animal, bird, on 
the same mount, but not pictures of two 
different buildings, birds, animals, on the 
same mount. 


3. Types and sources of materials. 
Through a study of the curriculum and 
talking with teachers, decide the subjects 
on which illustrated materials will be of 
value in class work, such as—costumes, 
period furniture, animals, birds, parks, 
dams, buildings, bridges, trees, flowers, 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Altoona, Pa.; In- 
structor, Temple University Summer School of Library 
Science 1937-41. 


transportation, communication, etc. Book 
jackets may advertise a book as’ well as 
provide a picture. 

Have shelving in a work room, or stor- 
age room where magazines and pamphlets 
for clipping purposes may be filed. Keep 
a stack at the desk for clipping during 
unoccupied minutes. After clipping, place 
pictures in the back of the file until 


mounted. Worn out illustrated books and 
encyclopedias are splendid sources for 
clipping. 


When sources on hand are exhausted, 
make a list of free and imexpensive ma- 
terials of value for the file. Picture 
catalogs may be secured from The Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Mass., Rudolph 
Lesch Fine Arts Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, University Prints, Newton, 
Mass., Brown-Roberts Company, 35 West 
34th Street New York City. Pennsylvania 
Library and Museum Notes, April 1940, 
pages 22-8, contains a bibliography of 
sources for picture file materials. Consult 
the Readers’ Guide for references on enrich- 
ment materials and visual aids, also The 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 


4. Re-evaluate. After a week or ten 
days, go over the pictures you have selected 
and sift out, keeping only those you are 
certain will be used. To your surprise, 
you will discard about half of what you 
originally decided to use. Be as careful 
in selecting pictures as in selecting books. 


5. In pasting, have the side margins 
equal, the top margin wider, and the bottom 
the widest. Tipping the pictures at the 
four corners is not strong enough for hard 
wear, the whole picture should be fastened. 
Dry mounting is the best process. Fotoflat 
is a new type of thermoplastic dry mount- 
ing membrane. Fotoflat is sold in sheets 
of various sizes, and also in rolls. A sheet 
is placed between the picture and the 
mount. An ordinary electric household 
iron, or the thermostatically controlled Foto- 
welder is rubbed over the picture. Write 
to, Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn., for prices 
and samples of Fotoflat. Full directions are 
included. The Eastman Kodak Company, 
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Rochester, N. Y., manufactures dry mount- 
ing which can be purchased at any Eastman 
Kodak distributing center. 


6. Experiment with subject headings in 
beginning a file. This is not so easy as it 
sounds. Avoid a large number of sub- 
divisions. Pencil on the back of the mount 
any information about the picture, also 
paste short comments of value in regard to 
illustrator, or picture. Study the list of 
subject headings for the picture file given 
in the book The Picture File in School, 
College, and Public Libraries, by Norma 
Olin Ireland, Faxon Company, $1.25. The 
Readers’ Guide may also be followed for 
subject headings. 

Pencil on the back of each picture a trial 
subject heading, file and try out the arrange- 
ment. After making suitable changes, type- 
write on the front of the mount, the title 
of the picture in the upper left hand 
corner, and the subject heading in the upper 
right hand corner. 


7. File the mounts alphabetically by 
subject. Use clearly marked guides. 


8. Make a subject card catalog and keep 
it in a separate file. Do not add these 
cards to the regular card catalog. Use 
cross references liberally, and make the 
index as simple as possible. Usually one 
card is sufficient for each mount. In case 
of a well known artist, a second card will 
be worth while. 


9. The system for circulating pictures 
must be adapted to the individual situa- 
tion. Some libraries plan to circulate 25 or 
50 pictures at a time. In some high schools; 
frequent requests are from students want- 
ing but one picture, the picture of a sleigh 
and reindeers to use in making a poster. 
A satisfactory, practical method is to paste 
a pocket on the back of each mount and 
insert a card similar to the book card used. 
Charge pictures in the same manner as 
books. Keeping the charging systems 
uniform makes less confusion and adds 
efficiency. A date due slip may be placed 
in the pocket. 

By first visualizing the plan and having 
definite steps of procedure—securing a file, 
clipping, mounting, assigning subject head- 
ings, filing, making card catalog, etc., in a 
few weeks a group of 50 to 500 pictures 
may be ready for circulation. 
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After the file is started and systems 
established, as materials of value are noted, 
clip at once and place in the back of the 
file ready for mounting. 

Thus, step by step, the seemingly almost 
impossible task becomes a reality and a 
valuable asset to the school. 


DEMOCRACY IN A LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 830) 


of a new, possibly audacious, but stimulating 
theory; as the drama of the forgotten cor 
ners of a well-known life; as the bearer of 
a perhaps harmful propaganda to a mind 
yet too immature to assimilate and digest 
the truth, casting out the untruth ? 

While we are examining undemocrati 
practices in public libraries, might we also 
mourn too great assistance by some well 
trained reference librarians of those per 
sons who are searching for something, and 
who are all too eager to let someone else 
do it. True, many minutes can often be 
saved by looking it up ourselves rather 
than giving explanation and directions to 
a fumbling and uncertain neophyte; but 
are we not being much more true to our 
purpose when we give these explanations 
and directions, even in repetition, so that 
novice may become a poised and sure user 
of those tools which are most useful in help 
ing him in a search for the most intangible 
of goals, the truth? 

If libraries are truly going to be the 
champions of democracy in a world which 
is treating it very sadly, let them first cast 
the beams from their own eyes and examine 
themselves for customs and habits which 
cannot but deny the true meaning of the 
word “democracy.” 


HOMAS A. EDISON, as a boy, set out to 

read all the material in the Detroit Public 
Library, which of course he did not accomplish 
During his long life, however, he did read every 
thing available on the subjects with which he was 
working, as well as on many other apparently 
remote matters. His established procedure was 
to determine what others had done and then go 
forward from this point. 

—The Methodology of Educational Research 

Good, Barr and Scates 











What About the Employers? 


By Helen Ruth Montague * 


OW that the library assistants have 

been carefully culled, now that the 
new graduates are in a humble state of 
mind, now that library training has become 
formalized like a carpet pattern, let us peek 
into the well-furnished head offices pat see 
how the employer group rates. 

These employer librarians are very criti- 
cal of time records on application blanks. 
They decline to read the history of any per- 
son over forty. Their budgets budge with 
greater ease when young folks dare not ask 
for raises. 

One employer draws down $10,000. He 
has a woman assistant who stands between 
him and the shocks of enduring a large 
staff. She is expected to be pleasant, tactful, 
well-groomed, on $1800. 

Another employer receives $4800 when 
the total budget is $30,000. He deplores 
the small salary of his reference librarian 
($4800 against $1600). He blames the de- 
pression. 

One headliner demands young men with 
M.A. degrees. He got an excellent assistant, 
paid $1500, gave out chore boy jobs as 
work for an intelligent assistant. 

Another sent to a library school for a 
cataloging assistant promised $900, actually 
paid so much less that the girl could not 
exist on her salary. The cataloger in a 
neighboring city learned of the case, took 
a committee of librarians to Chicago, and 
demanded action from the A.L.A. head- 
quarters. 

Schedules kill the help. If you have 
never heard of library stomach consult the 
nearest woman doctor or osteopath. The 
general assistants who have been asked to 
work on Staten Island in the morning and 
at the Bronx in the afternoon are no more 
to be pitied than the desk assistants in some 
smaller systems. On duty at 12:30, off 
duty at 7:30 with no break for lunch would 
put a camel in the sick bay. What becomes 
of an intense enthusiastic young women in 
such a case? 

Budgets are tricky things. $60,000 total 
is a good sum for a small city. But $29 
for fiction looks like trouble for the girls 


* School Librarian, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


behind the loan desk. What does that em- 
ployer do when the public wants a repre- 
sentative novel? He has a twin; the man 
who was so interested in. first editions that 
he forgot to order any books for children. 
These employers are scarcely models for 
young librarians to follow. 


Dreary Prospects 

If assistants are to be hired because they 
are inexperienced and therefore amenable 
to the law as laid down by some of these 
present apostles then somebody is getting 
very short-sighted. 

The young men may be able to hold on 
for a time with the help of a pay check 
from the wives. Now and then a head 
retires. Everybody moves up a notch and 
the young man will survive. 

The woman of thirty feeling the need of 
broad contacts to become a valued member 
of her profession seems to be doomed to 
one narrow cloister aisle. She will in time 
become disillusioned. 

The woman of forty is on her way out 
and knows it. If she has a top place she is 
holding on; there will never be another 
for her. If she hoped to adopt a small 
town in the days of grey hairs she has long 
since kissed that dream goodbye. If and 
when her present position falls upon hard 
times she will hunt some unfamiliar line. 
Her forty-five years of living, her twenty 
years of library enthusiasms and good work- 
manship are gone. 

Take warning from the teachers. Today 
they are largely sunk in a bog of self-pity. 
Far better prepared than their predecessors 
they lack the sense of dignity of calling 
their group once possessed. 

Librarians have never had time to feel 
sorry for themselves. We middle-aged who 
endured gladly the grime of the pioneering 
dread to see the day when some Queer 
Duck and his satellites take over. Safe and 
secure in a public library they may pursue 
his little hobbies and quite forget what 
called forth the public library movement. 

(Continued on page 838) 








Outstanding U.S. Government Publications 
of 1940 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HIS is the third annual list of outstand- 

ing U.S. government publications and 
represents a selection of those books and 
pamphlets which will probably be most 
generally useful in libraries. It is hoped 
that the list may supply librarians with a 
convenient annual summary of U.S. govern- 
ment publishing. 

Just as the theme of national defense has 
entered all phases of American life today, 
so it has become a subject of increasing 
importance i ;overnment _ publications. 
Titles listed below under Aeronautic Train- 
ing, Industrial Training, and National De- 
fense deal directly or indirectly with na- 
tional defense. They may be considered 
typical of the many publications now being 
issued in this field. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
In addition to those items listed as being 
free, many of the priced publications may 
be obtained free of charge by librarians if 
the requests for them are sent to the issuing 
departments or agencies instead of to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Aeronautic Trainin g 


Aerodynamics for pilots. 1940 158p illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration, Bul- 
letin no. 26) 30c 


_ This bulletin was prepared for use as a text 
in the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Aero- 
dynamics has here been simplified so as to 
be understandable by a pilot with a limited 
knowledge of mathematics and physics. 
Aircraft navigation manual. U.S. Navy. 
1940 272p illus (Hydrographic Office, 
Publication no. 216) Cloth, $1 
_ Presents the theory of aircraft navigation 
in the simplest possible terms and is intended 
for use by the public in the present program 
of aviation training. 


* Public Service Librarian, 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western Reserve Uni- 


Civil pilot training manual. 1940 257p 
illus (Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Bulletin no. 23) 50c 

This is a beginning manual for all civilian 
student pilots. Contains chapters on_air- 
craft operation, private flight course, re- 
stricted commercial flight course, seaplane fly- 
ing, general information, and glossary of 
aeronautical terms. 

Digest of civil air regulations for pilots. 
3d ed. 1940 71p illus (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Bulletin no. 22) 
20c 

Provides students and private pilots with 
Federal regulations regarding pilot rating, air 
traffic routes, aircraft registration, flight rules, 
and other regulations. 

Meteorology for pilots. 1940 167p_ illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration, Bul- 
letin no. 25) Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75¢ 

A meteorology text for pilots who have had 
no previous training in the subject. 

Pilots’ airplane manual. 1940 150p illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration, Bul 
letin no. 27) 30c 

A nontechnical treatment of the structure, 
maintenance, and rigging of aircraft. Used 
as a textbook in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. 

Pilots’ radio manual. 1940 98p illus (Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Bulletin 
no. 29) 25c 

Issued for use as a text in the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. Contains material on mod- 
ern radio equipment, application of radio in 
aeronautics, procedures and phraseologies for 
airport traffic control, glossary of radio terms, 
etc. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture. 1940 48p_ illus (National 
Youth Administration, Modern world at 
work no. 3) 15c 

A simple, well-illustrated account of the 
development of agriculture in the United 
States, with special emphasis on the activities 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers in a changing world; yearbook of 
agriculture. 1940. 1215p illus (Depart 
ment of Agriculture) Cloth, $1.50 

A comprehensive survey of the economic 
and social aspects of American agriculture 


today. Contains a brief history of agriculture 
in the United States. 
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Technology on the farm. 1940 224p illus 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 40c 
Considers the technological changes brought 
about by developments in machines, animals, 
plants, tillage and other farm processes. The 
effects of contributions of technology to ag- 
riculture are considered and measures of im- 
provement and remedy suggested. 


Books 


500 books for children. 1940 89p (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1939, no. 11) 15c 
This annotated bibliography was compiled 
to acquaint adults and children with the wide 
range of interesting subjects and _ readable 
styles of literature which are available for 
the youth of today. Contains a list of illus- 
trators and an index to subjects. Most books 
included cost two dollars or less and many 
are under a dollar. 

A list of free and inexpensive teaching ma- 
terials. 1940 [13!p} (Work Projects 
Administration, Community service cir- 
cular no. 8) Free from the Adminis- 
tration 

An annotated list of materials on the fol- 
lowing subjects: cultural and academic educa- 
tion, family life education, foundation fields, 
health and safety, public affairs, vocational 
education, and teacher education. 

One dollar or less; inexpensive books for 
school libraries. 1940 16p (Office of 
Education, Pamphlet no. 88) 5c 

An evaluation of inexpensive series and 
ten cent books, giving content, grade level, 
publisher, and price. 


Building 


Closets and storage spaces. 1940 22p illus 
(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
bulletin no. 1865) 5c 

Simple information oa the planning and 
building of clothes closets, linen closets, bath- 
room storage, kitchen storage, dining-room 
storage, etc. 

Light frame house construction. 1940 214p 
illus (Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, Bulletin no. 145) 40c 

_ Contains technical information on all phases 
of house construction. 

Principles of planning small houses. Rev. 
1940 44p illus (Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Technical bulletin no. 4) 
10c 

This bulletin provides the fundamental 
planning principles of small house building. 
It tells how to best plan for construction econ- 
omy, appearance and livability. Many floor 
plans are included. 
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Business 


Commercial travelers’ guide to Latin Amer- 
ica: pt. 3, Mexico, Central America, and 
Caribbean countries. 1940 238p maps 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Trade promotion series no. 208) 
40c 

Gives for each country information regard- 
ing area, topography, climate, population, 
standard of living, purchasing power, chief 
economic activities, transportation, communica- 
tion, entry requirements, sales territories, hints 
to travelers, currency and exchange, and chief 
commercial centers. Parts 1 and 2 were pub- 
lished in 1938 as Trade promotion series nos. 
179 and 187. 

Know your money. 1940 32p illus (Secret 
Service Division) 10c 

Gives a short history of money and tells 
how to recognize counterfeit paper money and 
coins. 

Rubber; history, production, and manufac- 
ture. 1940 47p illus (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade promo- 
tion series no. 209) 10c 

A valuable reference guide to the main 
facts of rubber production and manufacture. 
Includes a section on synthetic rubber and a 
bibliography. 

Sources of regional and local current busi- 
ness statistics. 1940 57p (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Do- 
mestic commerce series no. 115) 30c 

This book lists all sources of current busi- 
ness statistics which are available for states, 
cities, counties, regions, and districts, and in- 
dexes this information by particular places. 

Standards. 1940 48p illus (National 
Youth Administration, Modern world at 
work no. 2) 15c 

A description of the development of stand- 
ards and their improvement and protection in 
the United States by the National Bureau of 
Standards. Contains excellent illustrations of 
testing machinery. 


Children 


Child-welfare services under the Social Se- 
curity Act; development of program, 
1936-38. 1940 82p (Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau publication no. 257) 15c 

A brief general summary is first given, fol- 
lowed by activities of individual states. 

Directory of state, county, and municipal 
training schools caring for delinquent 
children in the United States. 1940 25p 
(Children’s Bureau, Bureau publication 
no. 264) 10c 

List is arranged by state and gives for each 
school the name of the superintendent, area 
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served, legal age for admission, capacity, and 
population. 

Proceedings of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. 1940 
125+85p (Children’s Bureau, Bureau 
publication no. 266) 25c 

This Conference was held in Washington, 
D.C., January 12-20, 1940. Included here is 
the general report adopted by the Conference. 

School lunches, using farm surpluses. 1940 
48p (Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous publication no. 408) 10c 

Of special use to directors of school lunch 
programs where surplus foods made available 
by the Surplus Marketing Administration are 
used. Includes suggested menus and many 
recipes prepared by specialists of the Bureau 
of Home Economics. Recipes are for 12, 25 
or 50 servings. 


Civil Service 
Federal employment under the merit system. 
1940 112p illus (U.S. Civil Service 
Commission) 5c 
This is an excellent handbook of informa- 
tion on the method of securing Federal posi- 


tions. Each step is described in detail and 
illustrated with pictures and sample forms. 


Conservation 
Conservation excursions. 1940 106p illus 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, 


no. 13) 15c 

A handbook for teachers on the purposes, 
uses and preparation of conservation excur- 
sions. In addition to general methods and 
techniques of conducting excursions, a long 
list of suggested trips is included. 

Teaching conservation in elementary schools. 
1940 125p illus (Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1938, no. 14) 20c 

Of use to elementary school teachers in the 
selection and organization of materials for the 
teaching of conservation in grades one to 
eight. Many suggested activities for study, 
observation and discussion are given, as well 
as annotated sources of information. 


Credit 


Credit problems of families. 1940 99p 
illus (Office of Education, Vocational 
division bulletin no. 206) 20c 

A teaching guide and student textbook on 
family financial problems. 

10 close-ups of consumer credit. 1940 48p 
illus (Farm Credit Administration, Cir- 
cular no. 25) 15c¢ 


A simple explanation of various types of 
credit such as buying on time, installment 
credit, charge accounts, personal finance com- 
panies, pawn-brokers’ loans, bank loans, etc. 
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Electricity 


Directory of electric utilities in the United 
States. 1940 800p (Federal Power Com 
mission) Leather, $2 

A complete directory of all U.S. electric 
utilities rendering service in communities of 
250 or more population. Information given 
for each utility includes name of utility and 
principal business office address, corporate con- 
trol, principal officers, directors, total assets, 
number of electric customers, generating ca 
pacity, communities served at retail and whole 
sale, etc. List is arranged by state, with al 
phabetical index. 

Electricity, the power of a thousand uses 


1940 49p illus (National Youth Ad 
ministration, Modern world at work 
no.1) 15c 


The story of the discovery and development 
of electricity and the ways in which it is used 
today. 


Industrial Training 


Automotive lubrication. 1940 57p_ illus 
charts (War Department, Technical 
manual no. 10-540) Free from the De 
partment 

Contains information on _ the  theori 
sources, types, properties, characteristics, prol 
lems, and uses of lubricants. 

Lathes. 1940 94p illus (War Department, 
Technical manual no. 1-420) 15« 

A manual on the construction, 
and care of lathes. 

List of publications for training. 1940 19p 
(War Department, Basic field manual 
no. 21-6) 10c 

A guide to the various types of training 
publications issued by the War Department 

The motor vehicle. 1940 89p illus (War 
Department, Technical manual no. 10 
510) 15¢ 

Contains information on automotive nomen 
clature and terminology, description and char 
acteristics of military motor vehicles, function 
of motor parts, etc. 

Surveying. 1940 513p illus (War Depart- 
ment, Technical manual no. 5-235) 70¢ 

A manual on modern surveying methods, 
including directions for the care and use of 
surveying instruments. 


ope ration 


Libraries 
Guide to the material in the National 
Archives. 1940 303p (National Ar- 
chives, Publication no. 14) Cloth, 70c; 
paper, 40c 


This guide to the nature, scope and value 
of preserved Federal records is arranged by 


departments and agencies and has a_ subject 
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index. There is also a list of gift 
pictures and sound recordings. 


motion 


Rural library service. 1940 28p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ bulle- 
tin no. 1847) 10¢ 

Prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics with the cooperation of the American 
Library Association. Describes some of the 
rural library services now at work and sug- 
gests how rural communities and farm families 
who are without such services can help to get 
them for their people. 


National Defense 


The Army of the United States. 1940 199p 
illus (76th Cong. 1st sess. S. doc. no. 91) 
Cloth, $1 


A well-illustrated, clearly written explana- 
tion of the components of the U.S. Army—Reg- 
ular, National Guard, and Reserve, their 
duties and training. Contains details on the 
various arms and branches of service, the Army 


educational scheme, and the Army's nonmili- 
tary activities. 

Defense. Vol. 1, no. 1, Aug. 30, 1940-4 
illus (Advisory Commission to the 


Council of National Defense) Free 


from the Commission 


This is the official bulletin of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and is issued 
weekly ‘‘to keep the members of the state and 
local defense councils advised as to progress 
of the defense program in Washington and in 
the states.”’ 


Defense employment and training - for 
employment. 1940 23p (Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports) Free from the Office 

Contains information on training in skilled 
trades, aviation training, merchant marin« 
training, naval reserve training, and civilian 
employment opportunities 

Effective industrial use of women in the 
defense program. 1940 22 ( Women’s 
Bureau, Special bulletin no. 1) 10c 

A statement of working conditions which 
are necessary in order to secure successful pro- 


duction through the employment of women 
workers in the defense program 


A manual of law; for advisory 
boards for registrants appointed pursuant 
to the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. 1940 90p (Selective Service 
System, Selective service circular no. 2) 
15c 

This manual was compiled by the Com- 
mittee on National Defense of the American 
Bar Association and contains the texts and 
explanations of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, National Guard Act, Sol- 
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Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
Service Life Insurance Act of 


diers’ and Sailors’ 
and National 
1940. 

Millions for defense; emergency expendt- 
tures for national defense, 1933-1940. 
1940 46p illus (Federal Works Agen- 
cy) Free from the Agency 

A picture book of PWA emergency spend 
ing during the past seven years and its re- 
lationship to our national defense. 

The National Defense Advisory Commts- 
sion: functions and activities. 1940 16p 
(Council of National Defense) Free 
from the Council 

A brief explanation of the functions of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and an account of its activities 
during the first six months 

Organization and tactics of infantry; the 
rifle battalion. 1940 344p illus (War 
Department, Infantry field manual no. 7- 
5) 50c 

This is the manual which many conscripts 
will be using in the near future. It is a re- 
vision of infantry tactics to conform with 
German theories of fluid movement and was 
edited by Major General George A. Lynch, 
Chief of Infantry. 


Out of crisis, opportunity! Apprenticeship 
ma long-range defense program. 1940 
27p (Division of Labor Standards, 
Bulletin no. 43) 10c 

An account of procedures for starting ap- 
prenticeship programs, standards for appren 
tice training, and government aid. 


Selective service regulations. 1940 (Selec- 

tive Service System) 

v. 1. Organization and administration. 
32p 10c 

v. 2. Registration. 17p 5c 

v. 3. Classification and selection. 35p 
10c 

v. 4. Delivery and induction. 11p 5c 

v. 5. Finance. 31p 10c 

v. 6. Physical standards. 38p 10c 


Index to selective service law, regulations, 
and forms. 34p 10c 
Volume one contains the text of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940. Vol- 
ume six contains the text of Army mobilization 
regulations no. 1-9. 


Selling to the Navy; for the information of 
those desiring business relationship with 
the Navy. 1940 26p (Department of 
the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts) Free from the Bureau 

Of use to manufacturers and merchants who 
want a general description of the method of 
conducting business with the Navy. 
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Recreation 
Forest outings, by thirty foresters. 1940 
3llp illus (Forest Service) Cloth, 


$1.25; paper, 75c 

A description of the life, the value and 
the nature of the U.S. forest reserves, accom- 
panied by excellent illustrations. The whole 
scope of American forests from the viewpoint 
of recreational advantages is presented, and 
particularly an account of what they mean and 
what they can mean to the people of the 
United States. There are chapters on the 
problems of timber, distribution of game, dan- 
gers of fire, recreation in the wilderness, win- 
ter sports, etc. 

National-forest vacations. [1940} 54p illus 

(Forest Service) 10c 

Contains a tabulation, by state, giving for 
each national forest its name, headquarters, 
special features, outdoor sports, and accommo- 
dations. 


Social Problems 
The economic effects of the Federal public 


works expenditures, 1933-1938. 1940 
131p (National Resources Planning 
Board) 25c¢ 


A survey of Federal public works of the past 
few years to provide a basis for future plan- 
ning. 

Our Constitution and government. 1940 
400p illus (Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service) 50c 

A simple textbook written especially for 
the use of the foreign born who are preparing 
themselves for their naturalization examination. 

Social security yearbook, for the calendar 
year 1939; annual supplement to the 
Social security bulletin. 1940 271p (So- 
cial Security Board) 50c 

This first yearbook is a summary of sig- 
nificant socio-economic information used by 
legislators, public administrators, students of 
the social sciences, and the general public. A 
list of publications of the Social Security Board 
is also included. 

Summary of major legislation, and of 
Federal court decisions on its constitu- 
tionality, 1933-1940. 1940 123p (76th 
Cong. 3d sess. S. doc. no. 187) 15c 


This is a useful subject guide to the out- 
standing legislation under the New Deal. 


Trans portation 


Automobiles. 1940 48p illus (National 
Youth Administration, Modern world at 
work no. 5) 15c¢ 


An interesting account of the development 
and present manufacture of the automobile. 
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Included are illustrations of early autos and 
pictures of modern assembly line procedure of 
production. 


Roads. 1940 48p illus (National Youth 
Administration, Modern world at work 
no. 4) 15c 

A history of roads in the United States, 
along with a simple, well-illustrated account of 
modern road-building practices. 


Transportation lines on the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts, 1940. 1940 195p 
(Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Transportation series no. 5) 50c 

Contains information regarding 982 trans- 
portation lines operating on U.S. coasts. Tables 
provide an alphabetical list of transportation 
lines, description of vessels and description 
of operation of the various lines. 


W eather 


“eather. 1940 48p illus (National Youth 
Administration, Modern world at work 
no. 6) 15c 


— 
= 


A well-illustrated account of the influence 
of weather on various occupations and activi- 
ties in the United States, along with a descrip- 
tion of weather measuring and forecasting done 
by the Weather Bureau. 


WHAT ABOUT THE EMPLOYERS? 
(Continued from page 833) 


Security is very pleasant and desirable 
for library workers. But totalitarian bread 
and butter can be bitter. If one small group 
is to become the absolute arbiter of the 
profession, then we shall end not in se- 
curity but in bondage. 

These hypothetical cases are not all fancy. 
They are based upon actual cases known 
within the present. Neither salary nor 
hobby has a right to exist unless actually 
related to the local library problem. Both 
staff members and patrons have some moral 
rights that must be respected, even if paper 
plans for a well-organized library profes- 
sion must be discarded. 

So, why not rate the employers? The 
headliners might be surprised; but the com- 
mon herd won't be startled at all. 

















“Know Yourself” 
By Helen Boyd st: 


Lt year our high school library staff 

chose for its main activity in the field 
of reading guidance a program based on the 
belief that in the complexity of modern life 
there is a real need for helping high school 
students know themselves and build a 
sound philosophy of living. 

As a working tool we used an annotated 
bibliography of two hundred and twenty 
books, articles, and periodicals prepared by 
the librarian. And as the basic elements of 
a sound philosophy that would help our 
students to a knowledge of the truth of 
things, we selected the following points: 

1. A knowledge of one’s self and one’s own 

mental, spiritual, and physical needs 

2. A wholesome attitude toward work, play, 

love, worship 

3. A desire to 

one found it 

4. A desire to give service and to help one’s 

fellow man along the journey of life 

5. A real and growing appreciation of all 

that is good, beautiful, true 

6. The development of a broad tolerance that 


leave the world better than 


will abolish prejudice—racial, religious, 
personal 

7. A real understanding of and a wish to 
promote the coming of “peace on earth 


and good will toward men’”’ 


In the first place it was important to se- 
cure the cooperation and the interest of the 
faculty and the students. Each member of 
the faculty received a letter explaining our 
project and asking his cooperation and a 
selected annotated reading list taken from 
the longer bibliography. The school paper 
cooperated by publishing an editorial from 
the student editor’s viewpoint on Building 
a Philosophy of Living and calling atten- 
tion to a special library bulletin board. In 
the book review column were reviewed fic- 
tion books and biographies portraying 
healthy philosophies. Brief reading lists on 
particular problems were typed on bright 
paper for the students who were interested. 
The Bluebonnet Club, a literary club for 
high school girls, based two of their monthly 
programs on the project and selected the 
material for the programs from our bibli- 


* Librarian, Henrietta M. King High School, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 


ography—one on “Women and Careers,” 
the other on “A Philosophy Of Living.” 

In the library a special bulletin board was 
set aside for the project. At the top of the 
board in large green letters were the words 
Building a Philosophy of Living. The 
material on this bulletin board was changed 
every week. The first week we placed at 
the top of the board in black letters on a 
yellow rectangular strip with pointed ends 
the words “Ask Yourself.” On _ smaller 
pointed strips of various colors we printed 
the following questions, one to a strip: 
What is right living? How well do I get 
along with other people? Can I meet life 
courageously? Do I notice and love beauty 
and nature? What kind of personality have 
1? Am I tolerant of other people's ideas, 
religion, and race? What are my ideas 
about religion? What is fine living? What 
sort of ideals have I? What shall I choose 
for my life work? Do I use my leisure time 
intelligently? What is my purpose in liv- 
ing? What are my dreams and ambitions? 
Below these questions, which were scattered 
about the board, was posted the statement: 
“These questions and other questions con- 
cerning your philosophy of living will be 
considered on this bulletin board each week 
during the next nine months.” 

As an example of a typical weekly bulle- 
tin board during the weeks that followed, 
let us take this one. At the top of the 
board on bright paper an editorial: “Know 
Yourself.” 

Make it thy business to know yourself 


Which is the most difficult lesson in the world. 
Cervantes. 


This week let us take an inventory of our- 
selves and find out what we really are deep down 
within ourselves. Let us then ask ourselves if 
we are living up to the best within us. 

It really is hard to know ourselves, to know 
just what we do think about things, to under- 
stand why we act as we do, to know just what 
we expect of life and of ourselves. 

But when we do finally find ourselves, life is 
much simpler and easier, for 

“Men who know themselves are no longer 
fools, they stand on the threshold of the door 
of Wisdom.” 

—Havelock Ellis. 
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On a small card by the picture of a charm- 
ing girl 

Girls What Are You Like? 


What Kind of An Impression Do You 
Make On Others? 
Read Brockman’s What is She Like? 
Are you the sort of a girl you would 


like to be? 
On a card below the picture of a fine look- 
ing boy 
Boys Do You Ever Take a Look 
At Yourselves? 
Read Lindbergh's plan for improving 


himself in Prosser’s Information Book: 


Taking A Look At Yourself. Ch. 1. 


On other cards questions and references to 
chapters in Bennett's Designs for Personal- 
ity and Cheley’s After All It's Up To You 
and brief descriptive annotations of Ferber’s 
Fanny Herself and Harrison’s Queed. On 
a small table just under the bulletin board 
were the books mentioned on the board as 
well as others that would be interesting and 
helpful. 

As choosing a vocation and learning how 
to use one’s leisure time profitably are two 
problems every high school boy and girl 
should be considering, in the spring the 
library sponsored two large activities as a 
part of its Building A Philosophy of Living 
program. 

One was “Choosing A Vocation Week.” 
The library staff prepared bibliographies of 
all the material the library had on vocations 
in each subject field to be posted on the 
bulletin boards in the subject class rooms. 
The teachers were sent notes explaining 
the purpose of the week and asking them 
to cooperate and to discuss briefly with their 
students the vocational opportunities in 
their particular subject fields. Posters, 
book jackets, quotations were placed in 
class rooms and library. All pamphlets 
and books—fiction and non-fiction—dealing 
with vocations were displayed and read. 
The school paper carried a special feature 
article. We considered the week a real suc- 
cess as it gave the students a broader know!- 
edge of the many vocational fields open to 
them and in many instances helped them 
see more clearly the relationship between 
present courses and future vocation. 

An interest in hobbies and leisure time 
activities had been aroused by the library's 
Hobby Show the preceding year. Through- 
out this year students were frequently re- 
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minded through displays, posters, and ex- 
hibits of books and pamphlets on hobbies, 
that one’s leisure time was important. Then 
in the late spring we had our second annual 
Hobby Show. Through a questionnaire sent 
out to the students, it was found that a wide 
variety of worthwhile hobbies were pursued 
among our five hundred students, not the 
least in importance being reading! We 
found, too, that students appreciate and use 
books dealing with their hobbies. Among 
those popular in our library are Collins’ 
How To Ride Your Hobby, Gilchrist's 
Writing Poetry, Lampland’s Hobbies For 
Everybody, Kimble’s How To Collect 
Stamps, Shoen’s Let’s Make A Book, Ham- 
ilton’s Building Model Airplanes That Fly, 
Thorndike’s Secrets of Cartooning, Horst's 
Model Boats For Boys, and the magazine 
Hobbies. We consider that our annual 
Hobby Show is a great success not only in 
helping our students learn to fill their leis- 
ure intelligently, but also in bringing into 
closer relationship the student and the li 
brary. 

The results of such a project are rather 
intangible. We know that the books men 
tioned on the bulletin board and those dis 
played were frequently read. Not a major 
ity of the students stopped to read what 
was on the bulletin board; but our -library 
staff considered that time spent in preparing 
an attractive bulletin board of worthwhile 
thoughts, suggestions for improving one’s 
life, and bits of beauty was time well spent 
if only a few students stopped each day to 
drink at our fountain and went away re 
freshed or encouraged or inspired. So we 
shall continue our plan next year hoping to 
help more students become interested in 
knowing how “to live well with all! the 
world.” 


DEFENSE KITS 
The Technology Department of the Detroit 
Public Library has issued a group of buying lists 
of technical books for small libraries, under the 
heading, “National Defense Kits for Small Li 
braries.”’ The are available in a 
mimeographed bulletin, have been compiled to 
satisfy the requirements of libraries that have 
from $25 to $100 to spend for books on the na- 
Additional suggestions are 


lists, which 


tional defense trades. 
made for larger libraries. 
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BOOK SELECTION PROJECT 


b« 0k 


the high school library has been carried on 


N interesting project in selection for 
by a class in Senior English in the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa under the 
Evelyn 
Bergan, and the classroom teacher, Clara Louise 


joint direction of the school librarian, 


Cathmann. The amount of twenty-five dollars 
was allowed for the project, the amount being 
taken from the high school library book budget. 

The project was opened with extensive reading 
by the students of material dealing with proper 
evaluation of various types of books according 
to subject classification Such books as Helen 
Haines’ Living with Books and May Lamberton 
Becker's Adventures 
great interest. This reading was followed by the 
introduction of the class to such book reviewing 
magazines as the Saturday Review of Literature, 


in Reading were read with 


American Library Association Book List, The 
Book Review Digest, 7 he New York Herald 
Tribune Books, and the book review sections of 


such magazines as the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, 
Current History, Time, and the New York Times. 

After the student has become acquainted with 
the above named magazines, actual reviewing of 
books these magazines was then the next 
step. Each student selected three or four books 
which interested him most in his reading of re- 


from 


views and reviewed these books in several differ- 
ent magazines. He then compiled his informa- 
tion on mimeographed forms giving the classifica- 
tion of the book, the author, publisher, date, 
price, and the name of the magazines in which 
the book was reviewed. On this form he 
made a short annotation of the book 


also 


The class was then divided into groups accord- 
ing to subject such as history, travel, biography, 
literature, fiction, useful arts, fine arts and science 
Each group made a detailed study of the infos 
mation forms submitted, rechecked the reviews 
and by the discussion method began to make dis 
criminations leading to their final selections. The 
books selected by the various groups were pre- 
sented to the entire class, freely discussed by the 
class and a final selective vote was taken. 

The aim of the entire project was to create a 
feeling of cooperation between the student and 
the library by giving the students a share in the 
responsibility of book selection. In addition to 
this, the students also learned more about judging 
a good book and became familiar with book re- 
viewing magazines. 


EVELYN BERGAN AND CLARA LOUIS! 
GATHMANN 
Council Bluffs, lowa 





A CALL ON THE CHILDREN’S 
Public Library provides its young visitors with books and exhibits to 


The Ontario, Calif., 


LIBRARIAN 


see, a story to hear, time to browse, and information and library cards for borrowing books. 











by is hard to say which are the less satisfactory, 
staff manuals that are too long or those that 
are too short. If the former exhaust the reader 
by sheer bulk, the later exasperate him by the 
things left unsaid. The complete operations of 
an active library can seldom be recorded either 
fairly or adequately within a maximum of a thou- 
sand words—and that's about the limit of our 
endurance. The Staff Manual of the Sullivan 
Memorial Library, compiled by a committee of 
the Staff and mimeographed in 1940, contains 
three hundred and seventy seven pages of text 
and has an index, double column, of five pages. 
One of the most detailed manuals we have seen, 
logically organized and adequately indexed, it 
should be of particular interest to larger college 
and university libraries. It is mentioned and 
listed in a recent study of college and university 


THE CROW'S NEST’ 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


staff manuals (Wilson, L. R. and Tauber, M. F. 
“Staff Manuals,” College and Research Libraries, 
2:126-35, March 1941). Copies may be bor- 
rowed, postage collect, from Dr. J. P. Danton, 
librarian, Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. From reading it, we 
should judge that the Sullivan Memorial Library 
is one of the most efficiently organized libraries 
in the country. 

Rarely have public librarians, past masters in 
the art of preparing attention-arresting and inter- 
est-arousing booklists, produced a more attractive 
and effective series than the University of Wash- 
ington Library booklists which have just come to 
hand. At our request, Helen Johns, head of the 
Circulation Department of this great university 
library, has contributed an article about them. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BOOKLISTS 
By Helen Johns' 


HE series of booklists issued by the Univer- 

sity of Washington Library was started 
about four years ago in an effort to enable stu- 
dents to gain a wider knowledge of books, espe- 
cially books which were not required reading. 
The response from both students and faculty has 
been flattering; not only are the “pamphlets” as 
they are frequently called, carried home, but they 
are brought back checked to serve as borrowing 
guides. 

Subjects are chosen for various reasons. Spe- 
cial interests on the part of the staff, also detected 
in the students, account for: POETRY, LEARNING 
TO LISTEN, DOES MODERN ART PUZZLE YOU?, 
AND GLADLY TEACH, and YOUR PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
Current discussion prompted: THE SUPREME 
COURT, CONSUMER HELP THYSELF, WHY DEMOC- 
RACY. Purely literary interest suggested: SOME 
FOREIGN NOVELS IN TRANSLATION, AMONG THESE 
FANCY HER OFFICE HOLDS, HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
Many, especially recently, have been prepared in 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

*Head of the Circulation Division. 





response to a definite demand, or requests from 
faculty members. Among, these are found ELIZA- 
BETHAN SCENE, AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH, PAGE- 
ANT OF FRANCE, U.S. SOCIAL SCENE IN FICTION, 
CAVALCADE, and MAP OF AMERICA. CANADA was 
hurriedly prepared for a Canadian-American con- 
ference held on the campus in February. A simi- 
lar request has been made for a reading list to 
distribute at a Pan-American conference to be 
held here in October. 

The individual preparing a list reads all of the 
books mentioned, and, of course, many more on 
the subject. An indirect benefit to the Library is 
that when our holdings are found to be weak, 
titles are purchased. The notes are original, with 
occasional quotations which are indicated. Only 
books found in this Library are listed. 

With one exception, the illustrations for the 
covers have been made by members of the Library 
staff; sometimes by our professional librarians 
and sometimes by student clericals who are ma- 
joring in art or architecture. Many of the de- 
signs are Original, others are adaptations of pic 
tures, and a few are frankly copies. After experi- 
mentation we standardized the ‘size to a sheet 
four inches by eight inches when folded. These 
fit holders for display in the Library, and long 
envelopes for mailing. 


Members of the Circulation Division prepared 
fifty of the fifty-four lists so far issued; the others 
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were done by members of the Reference Division. 
There is no particular plan regarding them, for 
other work takes precedence over this; however, 
in the past few years we have issued between 
eight and ten annually. 

Since the lists are produced by lithographic 
process, cuts are unnecessary, though in one spe- 
cial case we used one. First the notes are lino- 
typed, and then the resulting type and the cut are 
photographed. The finished copy is run off from 
the negative. The University Press, located on 
the campus, does the work at cost. Since we 
agreed to a limited range of color, thus enabling 
the Press to buy in quantity, the paper is a negli- 
gible item, and it makes little difference how 
many we print. For the past year an issue of a 
thousand copies have averaged $14.53. 

The chief method of distribution is through 
displays in the Library. Occasionally a professor 
takes a handful to distribute to a class, or they 
may prove timely to distribute at a meeting on 
the campus. We also maintain a short mailing 
list of institutions and individuals who have re- 
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quested them. Our main effort, however, is di- 
rected toward our own students. 

We have no way of measuring the reading re- 
sponse exactly, especially since we also use other 
devises to persuade students to read, and judging 
from oral comments, all of them are effective. 
There seems no doubt, however, that an increase 
of free time reading has resulted from the distri- 
bution of the lists. 


Annual Report Presented 
Through Interviews 


Ideas for popularizing and humanizing the li- 
brary’s work have been coming in so fast that it 
is difficult to keep up with them. The library 
annual report, for example, has been interpreted 
through posters, high-lighted summaries printed 
on single sheets of paper folded ingeniously to 
the dimensions of a postcard, the newspapers, and 
now through interviews. The Albany Public Li- 
brary interpretation of its 1940 annual report 
might more accurately be described as a combina- 
tion of three of these methods. 


Americas wm Sov 








Suitable art and decoration, in key, adds force to pungent compelling booknotes in the University 
of Washington Library (Seattle) book lists. 
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The Kansas City Primer offers ¢ 


In March, the Albany Knickerbocker Neu 
published daily a series of eight interviews with 
the heads of the various service divisions of the 
Albany Public Library. The articles for the ser- 
ies were prepared by Florence Boochever, pub- 
licity assistant, from material drawn from the an- 
nual reports of the director and the department 
heads. Actually, therefore, the technique was to 
present the report in the form of interviews with- 
out any reporter-librarian interviewing taking 
place. The interview is real enough, however, 
thanks to the lead, the manner of presentation, 
and the picture which accompanies each of the 
series. 

Here is the lead in series 1: 

“The effect of the current crisis shows itself 

in the work of the Albany Public Library for 

the year 1940,” said Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, 
director of the Albany Public Library, report- 
ing to the Board of Trustees. 

Lead for series 5: 

“Parents today want reading material that 

will help them live with their children, in- 

stead of for their children,” finds Mrs. Ruth 

Townsend Taggart, part-time assistant at 

Albany Public Library. 

The story told by each department interviewed 
is in the main the story of books in action. Ad- 
ministrative details are left out though the direc- 
tor states candidly how the taxpayer's dollar is 
spent in comments on library operational costs. 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


is for ADULT EDUCATION 
Adults may read with a 
purpose in the Public 
Li "The People's 
University." Why stop 
learning? 


is for BUSINESS 
Business men say put 
knowledge to work by 
using the business 
and technical services 
of the Public Library. 


D 
is 


is for CATALOG 

All books are listed 
by author, title, and 
subject. The Catalog 
is an index to all of 
the books in the 
library. 


genial and inexpensive suggestion for a library hand 


What have people been reading? What is avail 
able to them? What kinds of questions do read 
ers ask? Who uses library services? What i 
available to business, professional, and technical 
What effect has the present 
These are a sampling of tl 


investigators ? 
had on library use? 
questions asked and answered in these interviews 
The articles are more than a record of the year 
accomplishment. They aim to give the 
clear understanding of what goes on in the li 
brary and what exactly the average reader can get 
in the way of practical help and advice. 

The interview technique is 
realistic by the picture which 
of the articles. The director is shown consulting 
with the head of the adult department an 


1 


reader is shown consulting books in the business 


reader 


made Still 


accompanies each 


collection. In all other pictures library patrons 
are presented in consultation with the heads of 
departments. Interviews included the Direct 


Technology department, Business department, 
Readers’ Adviser, Young People’s division, Par 
ents’ division, Extension service to hospitals and 
social centers, and the Children’s department 
Speaking of the series, Miss Boochever reports 
that there has been favorable comment from in- 
dividuals about separate articles and from many 


who followed the series throughout. Additional 
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registrations for reading courses followed immedi- 
ately the interview article with the Readers’ Ad- 
viser. The Library has also used the series in an 
exhibit by mounting the articles under the cap- 
tion ‘The Story of the Library in 1940 
Hunch: Could not a public library adopt the 
same technique for a radio interpretation of 
the annual report? We have in mind that 
each head of a service department would re- 
port the significant work of his department 
in a radio series of fifteen-minute talks. 
Since the public library is a municipal insti- 
tution, there should not be much difficulty in 
securing time. The script should probably be 
prepared by one person in order to avoid 
duplication and misquotation and to give th« 
series a unity pointed toward th particular 
objectives of the library 


public ify 


progran 
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A Library Primer 


It is amazing what novel and ingenious results 
can often be created by combining two common- 
place adjuncts of civilization into a library pub 
licity idea. Take the alphabet and the mimeo 
gtaph machine for example. Dorothea Hyle, 
publicity director of the Kansas City (Mo.) Pub 
lic Library uses these to produce a genial and 
informal handbook whose novelty makes an in 
stant appeal. The idea is similar to the Omaha 
Public Library's Alphabet of Facts (described in 
the October 1940 Crow's Nest) and can best be 
understood and appreciated by a glance at the re- 
production opposite. Miss Hyle spins out he: 
text on nine pages of this pocket-size Prime 
then adds a touch of formality with the names of 
Board members on the verso of the cover, and a 


of branches on the back 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for thes 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent 


Libraries wishing to have | 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committce, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Betty Adler, chair 


ists entered hould send 


man D not Mme glect f inform the rf mmitiee a 
whether the lists are free except jor p age or priced 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

[he Committee hopes to ser as a clearing house fo 
information on lists available or in progress Sample 
of lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forur 
are desired; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not availab] 
for distribution 

An asterisk indicates that the list annotated. Ulnl 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed 


ALBANY public lib. Albany town meeting 
*"Do we need the St 
3p ‘41 gratis 


Lawre nce secaway ? 


Does organized labor promote democracy ? 
3p 41 gratis 

‘Does the American democracy mect_ the 
problems?” 3p '41 gratis 

‘Who should make up my mind in times 
like these ? 3p ‘41 gratis 


COLUMBIA university, Teachers College lib 
Book reviews 3p ‘41 5c (Library 
book list, no. 7, rev.) 


consultant 


*China in legend and story 12p ‘41 15 

*Puppetry 5p "41 15c Vol. 8, No. 7 

*Recent books on Latin America—Selected for 
school libraries. Vol. 8, No. 6 Sp °41 5« 
(Library consultant book list, no. 29) 

*Working with the handicapped 3p ‘41 5 
(Library consultant book list, no. 29) 


ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
*Factors in the making of America 18p ‘41 6 
*Our neighbors to the South: Argentina 5p 
41 3c mimeo 
*Our neighbors to the South: Brazil 5p '41 3¢ 
mimeo 


Our neighbors to the South: Mexico 11p ‘4! 
}c mimeo 
Up and away 3p '41 3c mimeo 
Williamsburg 3p ‘41 3c 
NEWARK public lib 
Common sense in spending 1p ‘41 gratis 
Everyday use of good English 1p ‘41 g: 
Musical novels ip ‘41 gratis 
One hundred of the best stori for children 
2p 41 gratis 4th rev. ed 
Our America 1p ‘41 gratis 
[he ten greatest American classics Ip ‘41 
gratis 
[Thread and needle 1p °41 gratis 
We, the parents 1p '41 gratis 
New YorRK municipal reference lib 
Junior professional assistant 6p ‘41 20« 
mimeo 


Social work supervisor 6p ‘41 20c mimeo 


QUEENS BOROUGH public lib 
The America you defend! 8 numbers 4p ‘41 
9C Ca 
The people 
Political traditions and hopes 
3. Our democratic ideals in 
ligion, and everyday life 
{. Our crucial problems at home 
Highlights of American history and cul 
ture 
Portrayal of America in fiction, drama and 
poetry 
America’s gift to music and art 
8. The “Must’’ books of American biography 


Time out! 3p °41 3c multi 


education, 


SEATTLE public lib 
Airplane construction and repair 4p ‘40 gratis 
The ballet 2p '41 gratis 
Gardening 4p ‘41 gratis 
Shipbuilding 4p '41 gratis 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


Is It Too Late? 


HE destruction of Europe’s citadels of cul- 
ture, her universities, her libraries, her mu- 
seums continues at an appalling rate. It now is 
established that the University of Louvain Library, 
rebuilt after its destruction in the First World 
War, was “nearly completely gutted by fire’ when 
the Germans invaded Belgium last year. In a 
letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the librar- 
ian reports, with grief, “that the fine stack rooms 
at the back, housing our precious collections, are 
no more and that only terribly twisted and molten 
girders remain of it. It is painful to behold. 
The first floors of both side wings partially es- 
caped and here only we saved a few thousand 
books, but, alas, all the most precious are gone. 
Gone also the collection of incunabula, manu- 
scripts, medals, precious china, silk flags, and 
catalogs. Practically, we have to start again at 
the bottom.” 

Britain's libraries, too, it is apparent, behind 
the veil of censorship, are being picked off one 
by one and blown to bits. In Coventry “every- 
thing in the way of book stocks, stock records, 
catalogs, and equipment” disappeared in the burn- 
ing of the Gulson (Central) Library. Hampstead 
lost its Central Reference Library and book col- 
lection by high explosive. In Bristol a branch 
library was completely destroyed: “Not a vestige 
remains of the books, furniture, fittings or rec- 
ords.”” In Manchester the “Lit. and Phil.” library 
of 50,000 volumes was totally demolished: “All 
that could be seen of the library after the event 
were twelve charred books standing on the re- 
mains of two shelves on a short ledge of brick- 
work still attached, about fifteen feet high, to the 
next-door wall."” The toll of destruction increases 
every day. 

But more than books and more than buildings 
and more even than lives are being battered and 
broken and spoiled. Something in the spirit of 
man, too long abused, goes under, and a black 
hate fills the void of his heart, whence nothing 
can come but more bitterness, more ruins, more 
devastation. 


“In God's good time,” writes the editor of my 
favorite British library periodical, ‘“‘we will have 
Hitler and his gangsters on the run. We in our 
turn will do our best to destroy German cul- 


re 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S..K. 


Is it too late to say that there is no hope in 
that, no faintest glimmer of hope? The wheel of 
hate and revenge turns ceaselessly and it grinds 
exceeding small. You cannot indict a nation, or 
consign to hell a whole people. Some of us, in 
the savage crisis of our time, need to recall that 
there is still a great and good German culture, 
of which Goethe and Schiller and Bach and 
Beethoven and Thomas Mann and a host of others 
stand before us, in the light of civilization, as 
witnesses; some of us need to insist that behind 
the armies and the guns, the swastika and the 
demoniac voice, there still is, as there always was, 
a great and good German people—don't you re- 
member them a few years back, in the days of the 
Weimar republic?—the nation within the nation, 
that will outlive Hitler, and stamp upon his ashes. 
No victory in this terrible war will amount to 
anything in the end unless it is also their victory. 


The Comic Menace 


My earlier diatribe against the comic magazines 
brought me a distressing letter that affords a de- 
vastating commentary on the Great American 
Trustee. 

A librarian, who shall be nameless, has actually 
been ordered by her Board, ir a small town, to 
stock the Children’s Room of the library with as 
fine and fancy a collection of these gaudy comics 
as you ever saw. Every attempt that she has 
made to do a bit of housecleaning among the 
most objectionable of the lot has been frustrated, 
and she has been informed that she'd better 
knuckle under and stop being so hifalutin—or 
else... . She writes: 


“I was informed in no uncertain terms that I was to 
put the comics out in the juvenile room every week 
there was no harm in them, they helped the backward 
children learn to read, and other equally inane and 
maudlin sentiments. ‘You are expected to ceoperate 
with the Board in all matters of library policy.’ 

“"Now the comics grace the children’s room reading 
table once more, and the librarian listens to the objec 
tionable language taken directly from them tossed back 
and forth among the readers or even directed at herself 
Her hands are completely tied until another library posi 
tion is available in the state or elsewhere.’’ 


Another more fortunate children’s librarian— 
Charlotte D. Conover of the Soulard Branch, 
St. Louis—reports that she is waging an unspec- 
tacular and simple, but successful, campaign 
against the highly colored enemy. Miss Conover 
writes: 

“We have merely gathered two collections of 
books which we think have a little of the same 
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appeal as the so-called ‘comics’ and ‘Big-little’ 
Superman books. They are, however, children’s 
books which we approve and regularly purchase, 
and are several steps up from the other variety. 
One collection is labelled Funny Books, and the 
other Heroes and Supermen. We do not deny 
that many boys gasp incredulously, ‘Do you really 
have SUPERMAN?’ To which we answer, ‘No, 
but what do you think of Robin Hood and Baron 
Munchausen and Paul Bunyan? Aren't they 
Supermen?’ Some of the children may never 
have heard of two of these heroes, but the name 
Robin Hood alone works magic. They look at 
the books, and even borrow them! 

“If I may list here the books in these collec- 
tions, I shall give the Heroes briefly and the 
Funny Books in full. Our Heroes include all edi- 
tions of books about the following: Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood, Odysseus (forgive us, 
but he /s rather super, isn’t he?), Charlemagne, 
Roland, The Cid, Rustum, Baron Munchausen, 
Paul Bunyan, and Prince Bantam. 


Funny Books: 

Adelborg—Clean Peter 

Turkey tale 

Caldecott—Diverting history of John Gilpin 


Bacon 


Charles—-Roundabout turn 
Cox—The Brownies: their book 
Daugherty—Andy and the lion 

Francis—Book of cheerful cats 

Gig—aAll titles 

Garner—Ezekiel 

Geisel—And to think that I saw it on Mulberry Street 
Geisel—500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
Gincano—Whitewashed elephant 

D’Harnoncourt—Hole in the wall 

Hill—Truth about Old King Cole 

Hoffmann—Slovenly Peter 
Honness—Did you ver? 
Kuekes 


Lawson 


Funny fabies 
Just for fun 
Lear—All titles 
Lenski—Susie Mariar 
Radlov—Cautious carp 
Weaver—Pappy King 
Winchell—Polly Parrot 


“Poor substitutes? The children do not seem 
to think they are. We have had the collections 
since the first of the year, and know that they are 
both popular and necessary. The Funny Books 
shelf is usually empty. The Heroes collection 
contains more books, naturally, and reaches more 
advanced readers, but it has its devotees and al- 
ways new readers attracted by the sign posted 
above it. 

“This plan may not be exactly ‘To arms!’ It 
may be only frail ammunition or weak propa- 
ganda. But at least may we not say, ‘We have 
seen the enemy?’ ”’ 


Hitting Back 
We're really a pretty gentle soul, but we do 
enjoy seeing librarians hit back when they get 
socked in the jaw. If they're not in a position 
to do it themselves, we like to see somebody else 
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do it for them. That’s just what's happened in 
New York City, where Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses recently, in a letter to the press, gave the 
librarians the hotfoot, accusing them of running 
a fusty, musty institution for fusty, musty old 
people who apparently haven't anything better to 
do than stick their long old noses in a book. 

In reply the Readers’ Association of the New 
York Public Library released a little sketch called 
“A Book in the Park,” reporting the conversation 
of three men sitting on a new, shiny park bench. 
One man is reading a newspaper; one man is 
reading a thick, worn book, and the other is just 
sitting. Here are some excerpts from their con- 
versation: 


Newspaper reader: Well, I see that the Mayor 
has brought out the City budget for 1941-42 
Gee, that’s a lot of money—over 652 million 
dollars! 


Book reader: Sure is. Say, what did the New 
York Public Library get? 
Newspaper reader: Let's see. Say, that’s a 


The library has been cut $57. 
Book reader: That burns me up! Not even a 
small increase for the library. Look at what the 
Board of Education gets. Look at the budget of 
the Park Department. Let's hear what the Mayor 
gave Mr. Moses. I'll bet it’s an increase. 
Newspaper reader: (after a moment) You're 
right. The Park Department gets an increase of 
over $124,000. The total is a nice, round sum 
$10,788,551.19. This will cheer you up. 
The Mayor writes that “It is a fact that the Park 
Department budget has been permitted to double 
since 1934." Wasn't it Bob Moses who wanted 
to dust off the New York Public Library ? 
Book reader: That's the guy. I'll bet if the li- 
brary’s budget had been doubled since 1934 we 
wouldn't have such a time getting a few books 
All this flossy Park equipment costs lots of 
money and i tor one would like to see a little of 
it lopped off and turned over to the libraries. 
We readers are people, too. Business men need 
books, housewives meed books, students need 
books, and a lot of us like to read what is going 
on in the world, or just for fun. . I think a 
free public library is the best kind of propaganda 
insurance that we Americans have. In New York 
we have a grand library system but it is getting 
all run down and needs a shot in the arm—a 
financial shot, I mean. 
Newspaper reader: ¥ think you’ve got something 
there. I'd like to find out more about it. | 
haven't been to a library in years. Got discouraged 
in 1938 and haven't gone back. Maybe I ought 


to. 


laugh! 


Book reader: 1 think you should. Everyone ought 
to raise a fuss about the situation. Some of us 
have formed an organization called the Readers’ 
Association. We want to do all we can to get 
better library service. You ought to join it. 
There is probably a unit of the Association at 
your branch library. You ought. to write the 
Mayor a letter, too. 

Newspaper reader and the hitherto 
(in chorus) I'll do that! 


Sitter 


a] 
rent 
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§ 9 December 30, 1940, a fitting tribute was 
paid to the University of Chicago and the 
Graduate Library School, at a special meeting of 
the Association of American Library Schools and 
the Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association, during the mid- 
winter conference in Chicago. The proceedings 
of that meeting are now available in a pamphlet, 
New Frontiers in Librarianship, published by the 
Graduate Library School. The concluding resolu- 
tion, introduced by Charles H. Compton and 
passed by acclaim, undoubtedly reflects the uni- 
versal sentiment of the library world: 


Those assembled here today wish to record the spirit 
of this meeting in expressing to the President of the 
University of Chicago and to the Dean and Faculty of 
the Graduate Library School their felicitations upon the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the University and the Twelfth 
Anniversary of the Graduate Library School. We affirn 
our belief that during these twelve years the objectives 
of the Graduate Library School have been clear, its a 
complishments have been many and worthy, its scholar 
ship has been of a high standard, and its leadership has 
been wise. The broad outlook of the Graduate Library 
School on librarianship promises much in the future 
toward the progress of libraries and the strengthening 
librarianship as a profession.”’ 


As if to confirm the text of that salute, Dean 
Louis R. Wilson has announced that the sixth 
Institute of the Graduate Library School will 
be held August 4-9, on the general subject of 
the implications of print, radio, and film for 
democratic government. The lectures and discus- 
sion groups are planned for librarians and edu- 
cators who are concerned about the role of 
public communication in the domestic and_for- 
eign policies of the United States during the 
years immediately ahead. ‘It is hoped that 
relevant experience can be pooled for the more 
intelligent direction of mass communications in 
the public interest.’’ 

A registration fee of $5 will be charged for 
enrollment in the Institute. 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


As usual, we do not publish in July and 
August. The next issue of this 


appear in September. See you then! 


magazine will 


GS G& & 
Defense a 


low cost pan 


Consumer Knowledge Builds 
selected bibliography of free or 
phlet materials relating to consumer problems 
is available free on request to the Consume: 


Division, National Defense Commission, Wash 
ington, D.C. Librarians will find this and 
other free bulletins of the Consumer Division 


extremely valuable. 


The Newark Public Library has been selected 
by the United States Office of Education and 


Association to cooperate 


the American Library 
in compiling a pamphlet entitled 
Information on National Detense,”’ to be pub 
lished by the Office of Education as the second 


in a special defense series. 


source or 


The pamphlet will list all agencies concerned 
with national defense, both governmental and 
non-governmental, with a descriptive statement 
about each one and the types of information 
materials available from it. It will also include 
a list of defense topics on which information 
available, with references in each case to the 
particular agencies from which such information 
can be secured. 
ve le Le 

j 


3,500 research studies in 
2.2 


the held 


Otnce of 


More than 
of education are listed by the 
Education in its Bibliography of Research Studi 
in Education, 1938-39, just off the press. Pr 
pared by Ruth A. Gray in the Office of Educa 
tion’s Library Division, the publication identifies 
460 doctors’ and 2,840 masters’. theses and 269 
faculty research studies reported by 174 institu 
tions. Thesis topics are classified in the U. S 
Office of Education bulletin under 25 main sub 
ject headings which cover many phases of school 


teaching and school administration. 

Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., as | S 
Office of Education Bulletin 1940 No. 5 
copies are 35 cents. 


Single 


ve Le COL 


Five awards of forty dollars each will be paid 


New York Library 


by the Association to thc 
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members who submit, on or before July 15, the 
best reports on their reading for the first six 
months of 1941. The winners are expected to 
use the awards to attend the New York Library 
Association conference at Lake Mohonk, Septem- 
ber 22-27. At least 20 per cent of the bibliog- 
raphy should be in the field of professional read- 
ing, and we note that the consistent reading of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin is considered equiva- 
lent to the reading of a book. For full details 
of this unusual contest, write to Helen A. Strat 
ton, Binghamton, N.Y., Public Library 


tw Lee Le 


Mimeographed sheets with the heading “Some 
Facts You Will Want to Know about the Public 
Library of Cincinnati’ have been prepared for 
new members of the Cincinnati library staff. A 
brief résumé of the organization of the library 
fills the position of importance. Other items 
include: Who's Who on the Staff, arranged by 
floors and departments; and the working routines 
and regulations 

“Experience has taught us that there is nothing 
more valuable to the newly arrived assistant than 
a feeling of confident knowledge about the li 
brary in which he has come to work,” writes 
Ernestine Grafton of the Publicity Committee 

The third in a series of seminars for librarians- 
in-service will be held at Chautauqua, N.Y., July 
15-18 inclusive, under the direction of the faculty 
of the Library Education Department and as- 
sisted by the staff of the Library Extension Divi 
sion of the State Education Department. The 
subject, Problems of Library Administration, will 
be discussed with the needs of the small public 
and school library in mind. Meetings for the two 
groups will be held concurrently when the special 
nature of the topic demands it. A _ registration 
fee of $5 will be charged to cover conference 
expenses and this fee will include the attendance 
fee for the Chautauqua Institution program con- 
sisting of additional lectures on current issues 
ind a symphony concert Further program de- 
tails with names of speakers will be sent out by 
the Library Extension Division, New York Stat 
Education Department, Albany, New York 

The New York State Library Education De 
partment will conduct its seventh summer session, 
July 7-August 15 inclusive and will offer two 
new courses in addition to its regular program. 
The first, Library Service and Adult Education, 
will survey present trends in library development 
with emphasis upon the function of the library 
as an agency for adult education. The second 
new course, Books for Children, will stress the 
reading of the modern child and will offer op 
portunity for reading and examination of a wide 
selection of books for children. Further infor 
mation may be secured through the director, 
Alice Louise LeFevre, Department of Library 
Science, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ellen Commons, librarian of the Social Secu 
ity Board, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C., informs us that her department has avail 
able for free distribution to libraries Selected List 
of Subject Headings Used in the Social Security 
Board Library The list covers all phases of 
social security and related social welfare fields 
with definitions and cross references 


te Le Le 


; 


This is the time of year when librarians no 
only are getting spring fever but “spring meet 
ing” rash as well. One librarian serving as a 
District meeting program chairman was move 
to the following verse: 


Heavy-lidded—mouth a-slack 
Calloused fingers—a wooden back 


Toes curled up—weak in the kne 
A buzz in the head like nobody 


Regrets to the right of me—notes of assent 
Fewer in number—but I'm content 
Siap-happy, pooped out, dead on my f 


m COMPLET! 


I i New s! The program she 
ee 


A library conference at Indiana University 
June 25-26, will have as its theme ‘Books and 
Reading for Children and Adolescents The 
meetings will be of interest not only to librarians 
but to school administrators, teachers, and parents 

For detailed information apply directly to 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, Instructor in Library Sci 
ence and Chairman, Library Conference, Indian 
University, Bloomington, Ind 


Vee el Le 


Harry C. Bauer, Chief of the Technical Library 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, was elected 
President of the Tennessee Credit Union League 
at the annual convention of the League held 
recently in Memphis, Tenn. Bauer, who is 
Treasurer-Manager of the Knoxville TVA Em 
ployees Credit Union, has long been interested in 
Credit Union work and has served as editor of 
the Tennessee Credit Union Neu 


ee ee 


Of interest to librarians are the Secondary 
Education Board Booklists, an annual list of cur 
rent books for young people. Harrison L. Reinke, 
chairman of the Board's booklist committee, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., writes to us: 

“The primary purpose of these lists is to 
encourage wider reading on the part of young 
people to supplement the hundred (or perhaps 
hundreds of ) Great Books of the past with the 
best of what is being written today. We believe 
that the lists are unusual for the following 
reasons: first, they include a sampling of large 
numbers of newly-published books—nearly a 
thousand are sent our Committees each yeat 


Second, the books are chosen by Committees of 
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teachers and librarians in active school service 
who know young people as well as books. Third, 
the books are reviewed by specialists in each 
field, but every inclusion is passed upon by the 
entire Committee and, if need be, discussed in 
detail before it is included. Finally, their re- 
views are written for the student to read, the 
wording being kept as simple and direct as 
possible.” 

Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, librarian and 
professor at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., 
became the ninth president of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association at the conclusion of its eigh- 
teenth annual conference held in New Orleans 
April 16-18. In his inaugural address Father 
Shanahan said: “Our tool is the book and human 
beings are the material on which we exercise it. 
By means of the book we try to do something 
to the man, or, rather, we lay the ground for 
something to happen to him by his own use of 
the book. Our long-range view is that some 
alteration will be worked in him by his reading, 
and since change is always for the better or the 
worse, as far as it lies in us we plan the altera- 
tion to his advantage. Our social obligations 
as librarians are to the present and future readers 
of books we administer. If we have obligations 
they will be a reflection and outgrowth of the 
position we occupy toward readers. Whether our 
standpoint is justice or charity, the claims to be 
made upon us will find their root in our handling 
of books and the dependence which others have 
upon books for their happiness and welfare.” 

A newly created Committee on Defense Activi- 
ties, established for the purpose of preparing 
lists of books suitable for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
libraries, was approved by the association and 
placed under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald, Brooklyn Preparatory School. Pub- 
lication of a list of books for Catholic high 
school libraries was promised for the middle of 
1942 by the chairman of the High School Com- 
mittee, Richard J. Hurley, associate professor of 
library science, Catholic University. At the same 
time rapid progress was reported on the Catholic 
Supplement to the Shaw List of Books for Col- 
lege Libraries, which is being compiled by Anne 
M. Cieri, Catholic University; Julia Killian, Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth; and William A. Gillard, 
St. John’s University. 

The Negro, A Selected List for School Li- 
braries of Books by or about the Negro in Africa 
and America, published by the State Department 
of Education of Tennessee under the auspices of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, may be obtained 
free from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Classification Scheme for Motion Picture Col- 
lections, by Margaret Gledhill and Frances 
Christeson, is available from the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 1455 N. 
Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. “This classif- 
cation scheme,” write the authors, “is dedicated 
to librarians and collectors everywhere who have 
tried valiantly during the past twenty years to 
confine the turbulent mass of movie literature 
within the narrow limits of Dewey's ‘791.4 
Moving Pictures.’ 

Vital Speeches has announced a “National Con- 
test On Public Questions’’ open to college and 
high school students. The publishers request that 
librarians post notice of this contest. Complete 
information may be secured by writing to Vital 
Speeches, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 


Copies of Capitalism and Its Culture, by 


Jerome Davis, are now available to libraries free 
on request from Box 510, Huntington, N.Y. 

To celebrate Chicago Public Library Week, 
Mrs. Marion Smith, the librarian of Northtown 
Branch, spoke at a regular Thursday noon meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis and related the many services 
of the Chicago Public Library. She urged the 
members, who had been so active in making their 
organization 100 per cent registered borrowers 
on adult Registration Day (see Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Feb. 1941) to visit the library during 
the week and get the book that was reserved for 
them. 

Mrs. Smith had obtained a list of the 65 mem 
bers, their occupations and hobbies and selected 
a book for each one of them. A card was made 
similar to the reserve postal and these cards were 
distributed at the Kiwanis luncheon. Cards for 
the absent members were mailed to them by the 
secretary of the club. 

we Ge te 

Leah Frisby, reference librarian at the Uni 
versity of Utah, sends us words of praise for 
A Free Man's Forum; college readings in de- 
mocracy, edited by E. R. Clapp and S. W. Angle- 
man, published by Farrar & Rinehart. She calls 
its “a later than you think book for Americans 
who are really puzzled about the modern world 
and man’s place in it.” 

eC & & 

Laws Affecting School Libraries, Bulletin 1940, 

No. 7, by Edith A. Lathrop and Ward W. Kee- 


secker, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., for 20c. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH 
Vincennes, Ind., Public Library 


Each year the juvenile patrons of Vincennes, Ind., public library study some phase 
of local or American history in their summer reading projects, under the direction of the 


librarian, Jane Kitchell. 
Harrison. 
have been cowboys. 


Last year they studied the history of the Wabash river. 
The boys wore tall black hats and long coats. 


costumes of the old river days. 
wore long dresses and poke bonnets. 


They have taken tréks back to the Indian days. 


The boys and girls have lived over the days of William Henry 


They have been gypsies. They 


The library furnished them 
The girls 


Each Saturday the boys and girls reported at the library for a play excursion up the 


Wabash river. 
river life. 


mention were given the title of roustabouts. 
on Saturday mornings. 


They were told stories of the Wabash. 
The boys and girls were divided into four age groups. 
most books was named captain, the second was named pilot. 
A steamboat whistle at the library was blown 


They gave reports on books on 
The one who read the 
Those with honorable 


As a prize the winners of the contest were taken on a real boat ride up the Wabash 


river. 


Le Le 


The Department of Library Science, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., has issued a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, Books with Kentucky Back- 
ground for High School Libraries, price 15c. 

An Annotated Supplement to the 1937 Edition 
of “the bank library’ by Mary P. McLean, Li- 
brarian, American Bankers Association, gives a 
selected list of outstanding publications in the 
financial field during the past four years. Copies 
can be obtained for 75c from the Secretary of 
the Financial Group, Specia\ Libraries Associa- 
tion, Ruth Mhiuiler, Librarian, Central Hanover 
Bank ani Trust Company, 70 Broadway, New 
York. 


te Lea Le 
Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
have just completed an extensive pamphlet which 
lists all of the very recent, as well as older and 
standard books in the technical field covering all 


phases, such as: aeronautics, air conditioning, 
automobiles, blueprints, communications, con- 
struction, Diesel, drawing and drafting, elec- 


tricity, electronics, handbooks, hydraulics, light, 
optics, sound, mathematics, tables, formulas, me- 
chanics, metallurgy, military science, plastics, 
power, printing, sets, sewage and water supply, 
ships and sailing, shop practice, surveying, 
thermodynamics, and welding. This catalog pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘Technical Books,” is available, 


no charge, to any library requesting it. 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman's Column 


Y term of office as your chairman is almost 
over. Later this month the Junior Mem- 
bers will meet and select a new slate of officers. 
Since this is my last opportunity to avail myself 
of the facilities of this column, I am going 
to pass along a few suggestions which I think 
should further increase the stature of the JMRT. 
From my observation and close association with 
the group during the past few years, I believe 
there are three things we should do. We should 
organize a more definite group and give that 
group a more specific purpose. We should per- 
mit the chairman to select his or her own secre- 
tary. Finally we should find some surer means 
of raising the necessary revenue to broaden our 
scope of activities. 

Two schools of thought exist concerning the 
organization and function of the JMRT. One 
group would have it remain informal, the other 
would give it more definite form. Much may 
be said for both viewpoints, but I can’t help 
but feel that if we knew more definitely who our 
members were and had a more specific program 
and function, the Round Table would gain from 
such operation as a coherent entity. 

From the much quoted Reader's Digest there 
is an idea concerning this aspect which I call to 
your attention. The March 1941 issue sum 
marized from a radio broadcast an address, “Let 
Us Do the Dirty Work.” The article described 
the interesting varieties of work that the Junior 
Chambers of Commerce were undertaking, some- 
times independently, sometimes at the suggestion 
of the senior organizations. They formed groups 
of volunteers in many communities which actively 
put into operation many programs of civic better- 
ment. Juniors in Gadsden, Alabama, for ex- 
ample, surveyed auto accident causes and fought 
through a plan for better lighted streets. In 
Kansas City they put into operation a scheme 
which materially improved a downtown. traffic 
problem, and in Texas City they painted num 
bers on the street curbs, to facilitate the location 
of houses in the town. 

Where does all this lead? Simply to the fol- 
lowing analogy. In March the Readability 
Laboratory of the ALA Sub-committee on Read 
able Books invited us to assist them in studies to 
determine the most attractive binding for T/¢ 
People’s Library, and how it could be displayed 
in the most advantageous manner. Possibly 
other ALA groups would appreciate our col 
laboration and assistance, in going directly out 
into the field of operation, and at first hand 
collecting data which would improve, in gen- 
eral, the status of librarianship, and more spe- 
cifically, our own knowledge of our function as 
librarians. 

We should endeavor to devise a means of 
identifying ourselves more definitely as Junior 

* Material submitted for publication should be ad 
dressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative and 
““co-ordinator,"” Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, 
East Orange, N.J. 


Members. Through some modest form of dues 
with an accompanying membership card we 
would find ourselves in a better position to 
organize our various projects and activities along 
more permanent lines and have a means through 
the membership files and incidental revenue ac 
cruing from such organization to give a more 
positive drive to our efforts. 

Finally, the organizational and administrative 
demands being made on the chairman are in 
creasing from year to fear, and a much bette: 
job could be done if the chairman had mor 
readily available the assistance of his or her 
secretary. By making the office of secretary 
treasurer an appointive one it would be possible 
for the chairman to have the valuable collabora 
tion of a colleague closer at hand. The secr« 
taries have always contributed their very best 
efforts but have been handicapped by the neces 
sity of having to transact their affairs and ex 
change their views and inquiries by mail 

These remarks are intended only in a sincer 
effort to point out a few ways in which the 
combined efforts of the members of the JMRT 
may be consolidated. Excellent work has been 
and is being done constantly, but if we were 
perfect, smoothly operating machine in every 
detail, instead of celebrating our Tenth An 
niversary later this month, we would have long 
since been dissolved by our complacency 


JOHN M. CONNO! 


See You in Boston 


Details for the JMRT activities are gradually 
taking shape. The Business Meeting on Friday 
afternoon, June 20th, and our organization meet 
ing Saturday morning June 2ist have been 
scheduled for the Salle Moderne, of the Statler 
Open House” will be held on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday during the Conference on 
the fifth floor of the Statler. Our Tenth Birth 
day Dinner will be served in the Pioneer Audi 
torium. C. M. Ripley, in charge of Public 
Relations at the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, will be our principal speaker, and 
the Lynn Public Library Staff will entertain. The 
Boston Local Committee is to be congratulated 
for the very well planned program. 


Splinters From the Round Table 


On March 22nd marriage claimed another of 
our State Chairmen, Carolyn Adams, of Georgia, 
was married to Captain Walter E. Sewell. Agnes 
Barnes of the University of Georgia has been 
chosen to succeed her. 

The Atlanta JM’s have almost completed the 
bibliography of Georgia authors, their major 
project for this year. 

The Kansas Juniors report their officers for the 
new year: They are Terressa Fox, Hutchinson, 
chairman; Mary Schuerer, Greensburg, treasurer, 
and Dorothy Spencer, Fort Hays State College, 
secretary. 
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Correction please: Luis Bejarano is a member 
of the staff of the Schnectady Public Library and 


not of the Syracuse Public Library as reported in 
April. 
Evelyn L. Parks of the Stanly County Public 


Library of Albermarle and Betty Gosnold of the 
Nedham-Broughton High School Library at 
Raleigh are the newly elected chairman and secr« 
tary-treasurer of the Juniors of North Carolina 

During the year the Ohio State University JM’s 
completed a library handbook, held three pro 


BOOKS—THEIR VALUE IN 


* Paper « ered at the JMRT meeting of the ALA 
M idwinte onference, by Lieut Ray Trautman, USA 
Co-ordinator of Camp & (¢ f Area Libraries, and pre 
pared by Harry R otritmar Branch Librariar Publi 
Library, Minneapolis, Mins ta 


In any discussion involving the use of words 
it seems wise to arrive at some definitely stated 
explanation of the meaning of such words 

It should be understood that in the military 
sense, ‘morale’ is in no way synonymous with 
morality,” although the two words are com 
monly associated even in dictionaries 

Since this is a discussion of a phase, and let 
me emphasize, one phase, of morale work in the 
process of development by the army, it 
reasonable that we accept the army's definition 
of ‘morale’ as proper for the occasion, and in 
the light of the military objective of the morale 
program, base thereon a working philosophy of 
providing library military estab- 
lishment 

The subject of this paper 
tions 

1. Are books of value in a 
gram ? 
2. How are they of value 


seems 


service to the 


poses certain ques 


military pro 


Most of us, by the very 
here, are presumably committed to a positive 
belief in the value of books as a morale factor 
in the life of the community. There may be, 
however, exceptions to this general assumption, 
and even among those who believe in the morale 
value of books there may be some inadequacy of 
conception as to the utilization of books as morale 
Therefore the second question should be 
answered first 


nature of our being 


tools. 


It must be recognized that the character of 
our citizen army differs from that of the regular 


force inasmuch as the personal backgrounds and 
motives of the individuals composing the former 
vary in extent and degree from those of the 
latter There are indications that the men mak- 


ing up this new army have entered the military 
life for reasons other than those of the men in 
the regular force. This is evidenced primarily 
by the fact that enlistments boomed so _ phe 
nomenally in the months immediately preceding 
and following the effective date of the Selective 
Service Act Whether these enlistments were 
inspired by the imminence of compulsory train 
ing, or by skilled publicity is immaterial. What 
is material is the fact that these recent recruits 
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Staff Bulletin, con 
Muriel 


secretary 


gram meetings, edited the 
ducted orientation tours, and_ elected 
Thornhill, president; Mary Stanton, 
treasurer and Melvin Wood historian 

Mr. Siebert of the Illinois Juniors and Mr. 
Wasson of the Ohio group changed their ad- 
dress to the United States Army for the coming 
year 

The JMRT of Kentucky completed a directory 
of Kentucky librarians under the chairmanship of 
Annette Crutcher. 


RAINING CAMP MORALE * 


find themselves in the army, not in the customary 
fashion, that is, voluntarily, because of nothing 
better to do, or because the army offers an at 
tractive career. 

Whether the men know it or not, they have 
been enrolled involuntarily—clothed in khaki 
through the medium of emotional intensity: 
perhaps fear, perhaps patriotism, perhaps hate 
And it’s an unprecedented situation, for never 
before has John Q. Public been called upon 
to gird himself for the protection of his fire- 
side against an undeclared enemy. It is just 
this situation which is likely to hinder the main 
tenance of good morale, for in it is missing the 
highly effective unifying force of a common 
danger from a known source. This, added to 
the ordinary abnormalities of camp life, which 
include lack of normal social life, lack of privacy, 
loss of individuality, and general isolation from 
sources of intellectual stimulation—will tend to 
engender low morale. So what can we do about 
it—with books? 

Having isolated some of the factors which may 
limit the development of good morale, let us 
examine the possibilities of books as remedial 
agents 

Lack of normal life. For all practical pur- 
poses the term “normal social life’’ implies the 
possibility of association with persons of the 
opposite sex, and I would be the last person in 
the world to suggest that a book in the hand 
was to be preferred to a girl on the arm. But 
when there is no choice in the matter, and that 
also happens in civilian life, books have been 
known to offer bearable surcease—even for pro- 
tracted periods 

Lack of privacy. The exigencies of the 
require the soldier to work, eat, sleep, 
wash, and play with his fellows, allowing him 
little mental and no physical privacy. Again 
judging from personal experience, books do offes 
a means of securing a measure of privacy, albeit 

privacy of the mind alone, surrounded as it 
may be by oceans of sounds and multitudes of 
people 

Loss of individuality. From reveille to taps 
and back to reveille, the soldier exists as a unit 
of some group, large or small, and is identified 
by number, rank, or a most impersonal use of 
his name, together with the protective coloring 
of the uniform. These identical uniforms cloak 
varying personalities, each of whom may escape 


service 


(Continued on page 857) 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn. } 


Reference Book Ideas 


O fewer than 89 ideas for new reference 

books badly needed at least in some li- 
braries, and four suggestions for revising old 
reference books, were submitted by librarians in 
probably the best of the four contests conducted 
by this department to date. 


The entries came from librarians and libraries 
in every part of the United States, and varied in 
form from brief paragraph descriptions to elab- 
orate prospectuses. From the amount of feeling 
expressed in most of the letters it was apparent 
that here at last was an opportunity for the ref- 
erence librarian to express herself on a subject of 
vital concern to her work. 


The ideas themselves were invariably reason- 
able in that it was not difficult to see the need 
to be filled. While biographical material was 
most in demand including a variety of “who's 
who,” perhaps the most often repeated specific 
want was for a title index to paintings. About 
as frequent was a demand for more adequate 
indexing of pictures and other illustrations. 
Other noteworthy ideas called for a dictionary 
of abbreviations, an animal handbook especially 
for school use, an extension of the authors’ book- 
shelf developed by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
to include among others a volume on writers 
“not so great,” an index to last lines, a solfeggio 
index, a sports handbook, and a synthetic ma- 
terials handbook. 

After considerable deliberation the judges have 
awarded the prize for the best idea to Florence 
E. Birks, City Library Association, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for her suggestion of a book of 
European authors, similar to Living Authors 
and Authors Today and Y esterday. 

The Title Index to Paintings proved so reason- 
able a suggestion for an evidently much-needed 
tool that the judges have named it as second 
choice, and prizes will be awarded to all four 
who submitted the idea: Lucile Cavenaugh, Place 
Junior College, Raleigh, North Carolina; Bessie 
Graham, 1932 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Annie Sue Montgomery, Evansville, 
Indiana, Public Library; and Martha L. Simonetti, 
503 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The complete list of submitted ideas arranged 
by catchword title follows: 


BOOKS *# & edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Reference Book Ideas 


Abbreviations dictionary ...... 2 
Actors and actresses 

Agencies referred to by letter 

American regions in books 


pee BO EE ee 2 
Arts annual (incl. music and literature) 
Authors, (Asiatic; European; “not so great’) 3 


Building materials 

Catastrophes, book of 

Chemistry's place in progress 

City seals, flags, etc. 

Classical and mythological characters index 

Cues for youth 

Consumers directory 

English grammar and usage encyclopedia 
Employment agencies in U.S. bluebook 

Famous “super” facts 

Gazetteer 

Health handbook 

Householders’ handbook 

Information file 

Institutional seals 

Inventions 

Juvenile book awards 

Labor leaders directory 

Labor movement in U.S. 

Sg Ree 2 
Law, popular encyclopedia 

Learned societies handbook 

Letter forms index 
Librarians’ who's who 
Literary allusions 
Marching monarchs; 
Mottoes and sayings 
Names dictionary .............. ' 2 
Painters and paintings cyclopedia 

Paintings title index 
Periodical handbook .......... ae 3 
Personnel managers directory 

Picture and Illustrations index . 4 
Political parties in U.S. 

Punishments thru the ages 

Radio annual and directory ..... 2 
Raw materials of world 

Religions, handbook of comparative 

Science handbook of tables, etc. 

Sears Subject heading list companion 

Secret societies handbook 

Short stories (for retarded readers) index 
Solfeggio index to symphonic music 

Songs, famous, national, state, etc. .... i 
Sources of book titles and plays 

Sports handbook and encyclopedia ........ 2 
Standard catalog for teachers college moog 
Synthetic materials handbook 
Subject index to indexes 
Oe, Crees oe) hae 
Theological index 

Universal biography, comprehensive index 
University publications index 

Vocational guidance directory 


guide to royalty of all ages 
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Vocations in biography 

Who publishes who 

Who's who (Economics, sociology, journal- 
ism, rural America, science, immig¢ants,) 7 


Briefs 


Barnes and Noble have republished the famous 
Moses Coit Tyler's Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which Kenneth Roberts listed at 
the top of his recommendations in Oliver Wis- 
well. . . The first issue of American Notes and 
Queries appeared in April. Best wishes to a 
Fellow Fugitive-Finder. . . Peter Smith's reprint 
of the American Catalogue has already begun 
to appear and will be complete by October 1. . . 
Nobel Prize Winners, second edition, has been 
announced for publication, April 30, 1941. It 
will contain some 160 pages of charts and en- 
larged biographical sketches. The price is $2.50, 
and copies can be obtained from’ Nobelle Pub- 
lishing Company, 6140 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 


Outstanding 1940 Reference Books 


This is the fourth annual list. As in previous 
lists, rankings were determined by asking refer- 
ence librarians to indicate which of the new 
reference books published in 1940 were so out- 
standing that they would be absolutely essential 
for reference in college, public, and school li- 
braries, no matter how large or small. The 
figures 1, 2, 3 were used to indicate relative im- 
portance and in scoring the reverse value was 
assigned. 

Scribner's Dictionary of American History was 
reference librarians’ overwhelming choice for the 
honor of most outstanding reference book of 
1940. Next in order came Logasa’s Biography in 
Collections, Marsh's American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Sobel’s Theatre Handbook, and Comp- 
ton’s War Supplement. The outstanding ten and 
their scores follow: 


1. Dictionary of American history ....... 54 
2. Logasa. Biography in Collections .... 41 
3. Marsh. American Universities and Col- 
Se ee ee ee 40 
4. Sobel. Theatre Handbook ............ 37 
5. Compton’s War Supplement .......... 33 
6. Preston. American Biographies ...... 28 
7. Orton. Catalog of Reprints in Series ... 27 
8. Tweney. Chamber's Technical Dictionary 26 
9. De Ford. Who Was When .......... 25 


10. Nathan. Encyclopedia of the Theatre .. 24 


Other titles scoring high were A.L.A. Subject 
Index to Children’s Plays, Baughman’s Aviation 
Dictionary, Eells American Junior Colleges, each 
with 23 points; Lovejoy’s So You're Going to 
College and Partridge’s Dictionary of Clichés, 
each with 22 points; Harper's Topical Concord- 
ance and O’Rourke’s General Engineering Hand- 
book, each with 21; and Saville’s Small Directory 
of Addresses with 20. 
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Government Documents 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS; 
sources of information for libraries . . . revised 


to June 1, 1940... 2d ed. By Anne Morris 
Boyd. N.Y., H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. 
$4.50 

Arranged: Pedagogically, with a good index 


Teachers and students in library schools who 
have been awaiting anxiously the appearance of 
Miss Boyd's revision will not be disappointed. It 
shows a great deal of patient and scholarly work. 
But even more important is the creative teaching 
intelligence shown in the organization. There is 
no denying that the subject is usually difficult for 
the novice, and the average authority tends to 
present too many details at the outset. Miss Boyd, 
after two well-considered introductory chapters on 
nature, manufacture, and distribution examines 
the catalogs and indexes, and then in sequence 
the publications of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches. A final chapter on promoting 
use and bibliographic form as well as two useful 
appendixes on classification and organization, and 
many practical charts and illustrations complement 
the text discussions. A valuable reference as well 
as text book. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Hortus SECOND, a concise dictionary of gar- 
dening, general horticulture and cultivated plants 
in North America. Comp. by L. H. Bailey and 
Ethel Zoe Bailey. N.Y., Macmillan, 1941. 778p. 


$12 
Scope Uses, propagation, and cultivation of plants 
in continental U.S. and Canada, 1930-1940 
Arranged: Alphabetically 


The first Hortus was issued in December 1930 
and reprinted in 1935. Hortus Second is a new 
work in the sense that the U.S. Catalog, 1928, 
was a new work in comparison to U.S. Catalog, 


1912. It replaces entirely the 1930 or 1935 pub- 
lication. 
Like its predecessors, Hortus Second stands 


pre-eminent on the reputation of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, whose name is as inseparable from Amer- 
ican agriculture and horticulture as sterling is 
from silver. A basic reference book for school, 
public and college libraries. 


High School Dictionary 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY. By 
E. L. Thorndike. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, c. 1941. 1065p. $2.48 

Scope: 63,470 scientifically selected entries for junior 

and senior high school 

Arranged: Alphabetically 

This companion to the Junior follows the pat- 
tern of iits predecessor but, of course, includes 
nearly three times as many words. These have 
been selected on the basis of the selections in the 
Thorndike Word Book, the Thorndike count of 
120 books in the Terman and Lima list, and the 
Powers, Pressey, and Curtis lists. Selection and 
organization of meanings based on the English 
Semantic Count, adoption of some International 
Phonetic Alphabet symbols, indication of the 
commonness of words according to the Thorndike 
frequency count, and the inclusion of some 15,000 
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sentences, 3600 idioms, 2300 pictures, and 94,000 
definitions, are all examples of streamlining a 
high school dictionary. Attractive format, careful 
editing, and reasonable price invite careful con- 
sideration by both elementary and high school li- 
brarians. The Senior should be compared with 
Webster's Students, F. & W. High School Stand- 
ard and Winston High School Simplified, all with 
about the same size vocabulary. High school li- 
braries will probably find a copy of each desirable. 


Junior Short Story Collection 


Best SHORT STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS; 
seventh collection, selected and compiled by 
Bernice E. Leary. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company, c. 1941. 511p. $1.20 


Scope: 29 stories selected from current juvenile 
magazines 
Arranged: Probably somewhat in order of reading 
maturity 


An important reference series for all school 
libraries, begun seven years ago by Carol Ryrie 
Brink. An index to the series and even to the 
individual volumes would enhance the reference 
value of this fine undertaking. 


Education Who's Who 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION, a biographical direc- 
tory; 2d edition. Ed. by J. McKeen Cattell, 
Jacques Cattell and E. E. Ross. N.Y., The Sci- 
ence Press, 1941. 1134p. $7 


Scope: 17,500 sketches of living notables in the 
world of education 
Arranged: Alphabetically 


After nine years this best educational “who's 
who” has been revised. In selection and editing 
it compares favorably with that other splendid 
Cattell directory, American Men of Science. For 
each individual, a characteristic “who's who" 
sketch is provided, including vital data, field of 
contribution, present address, and publications. 
Lacking is any such stimulating evaluative data as 
have been developed for the scientists. A good 
selection of librarians has been included, but as 
usual there will be some difference of opinion on 
border line inclusions and omissions. This is the 
best educational biographical directory available. 


Education Cyclopedia 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


prepared under the auspices of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. Walter S. Mon- 


roe, Editor. N.Y., Macmillan, c. 1941. 1344p 

$10 

Scope: “‘A critical evaluation, synthesis, and _ inter 
pretation of reported studies in the field of educa 
tion"’ 

Arranged: Alphabetically by topic, with cross ref 
erences 


For years, librarians have been hoping for a 
revision of Paul Monroe's Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion. The present Encyclopedia by Walter S. 
Monroe is an entirely new work differently con- 
ceived. It is patterned after the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, issued under the same auspices, 
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which during a three-year period undertakes to 
present a survey of recent educational research in 
summary forms. 

The Encyclopedia may therefore briefly be de 
scribed as a survey of educational research from 
about 1897 to July 1939, with the summaries ar- 
ranged in alphabetic sequence. 

Now, the summary is an ingenious variation of 
the annotated bibliography, for which the Review 
has become justly famous. In narrative sequence 
significant studies are compared, contrasted, and 
referred to by numbers indicating the order of 
bibliographic entries. This represents the pattern 
of the articles, different from most cyclopedias, 
but certain to be highly attractive to librarians 
because of the great emphasis on bibliography 
In all, some 7,000 entries are listed and evaluated, 
and the articles which precede them are the prod 
ucts of specialists. 

Even a casual examination 
articles on important subjects 
summary of research in the field of libraries is 
compact, meaty, and intelligently organized. Ther 
is a splendid 34-page article on reading by Wil 
liam S. Gray, and the broad subjects like teacher 
education, secondary education, colleges and uni 
versities, elementary education are usually mon 
mental contributions. Articles on consumer edu 
cation, depression and education, federal relations 
indicate the modernity of the problems touche 

A few topics seem to be less well done. Phi 
losophy of education is very unsatisfactory, pos 
sibly because this field does not lend itself to the 
experimental techniques that are so universally 
associated with research. The article is too short 
the presentation unbalanced. There is 
mention nor bibliography of the essentialists like 
Bagley, Demiashkevich, Kandel, Judd, Morrison 
etc., although both a separate article on progr 
sive education and a significant portion of tl 
general philosophy article deal with Dewey, Ki 
patrick, ef al. 

Professional education carries only a cross 
reference to teacher education, but no suggesti 
of education for other professions. There ar 
good articles on both radio and visual education 
but no consideration of the newer and increas 
ingly more widely used term, audio-visual educa 
tion. In this connection, although the subject 
headings and cross-references have been carefully 
developed, they hardly substitute for a good 
index. In general the scope of the encyclopedia 
reflects the preponderant emphasis on experimen 
talism that has characterized educational activity 
in the last two decades. Biographical and histo: 
ical material such as is usually sought in a cycl 
pedia is present but will be difficult to locate be 
cause of lack of an analytical index. Possibly th 
publishers can be induced to add such an index 
as accompanies the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Science f. 

There is no question that the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research is the most significant ref 
erence tool to appear thus far in 1941. No li 
brary will want to be without it and those libra: 
ies which serve armies of educational students 
each summer will want several 
excellent editorial attention to bibliography will 
make this volume the starting point for nearly 
every term puper, thesis, dissertation, or mono 
graph undertaken in our colleges and universitic 


reveals many good 
Leon Carnovsky 


/ 


neither 


copies, for the 
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FUGITIVES New 


85 The measure of a man is the depth of his 


are questions still unanswered. _it ro convictions, the breadth of his ideas and the 

answer them or if you_ have Fugitives of your height of his ideals.”’ E. Paul Jones, Temple 
own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library University Library, wants the source 

School, Nashville, Tenn. ® "Straight, dignified, as fitted well his part, yet 

with a merry twinkle in his eye that quite be 

Answered trayed his kindliness of heart Help Jessie 1 

Help on three questions, 72, 77, and 78, came fron Rowley, Free Public Library, Atlantic City, N.J 

Mae Graham, assistant professor of library science, Col 87. One of the Canton Public Library Association's 


lege of William and Mary, who turned her reference readers, (Canton, Ohio) would like to know the 


poet and anthology from which this, probably 


students loose on them I 
68. Grace A. Harper, Public Library, Muncie, In American, at least 50-year old poem is taken 
diana, also submitted a correct answer, and Opal Title: How Peter's Prayer Was Answered 
Williams, who originally asked this question as First two lines 
well as 69, wrote back to thank this department In a little sod house the government 
and all who helped. claimed 
72. Elizabeth Quarrier, one of Miss Graham's stu There lived an old bachelor and 
dents, submits three references Pete was his name. 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., 127:481, May 17, 1919; (From Miss Grace Holbert, Reference Librarian.) 
Nation, 109:227, Aug. 16, 1919: Outlook, 88 Some years ago’’ writes J. R. Sandifer, head 
123:144, Sept. 24, 1919. Also E. Paul Jones, master, Blue Ridge School for Boys, Henderson 
Temple University Library, cites Keller's Read ville, N.C., ‘I read a little story covering an 
er's Digest: ‘It is the biography of a genius, ncident that happened in Paris early after the 


lose of the War of Revolution when a group of 


sacrificing everything and everybody to artistic 
; 








creation, preferring to seek the moon _ instead ir statesmen were together for a social period 
of the proverbial six-pence formal dinner one evening discussing the 
76 Stevenson's Home Book af CUnotation p 4i1¢ future of the United States. In offering toasts 
‘After I am dead you will find ‘Calais’ written to the young Republic each one, foreseeing rapid 
upon my heart.’’ Said by Mary Queen of Eng development and growth, attempted to bound 
land when speaking of the capture of Calais by the United States. The first gave what is virtually 
the French in 1556. (Submitted by William J the present boundaries of the country. The sec 
Haas, Free Library of Philadelphia. Thanks for ond, if I'm not mistaken, bounded it as follows 
your patience I am sorry we put you and your on the North by the North Pole, on the East 
library in New York City. ) by the rising sun, on South by South Pole and 
77. Winifred G. Woodward City Library. Man on west by setting sun. The third bounded it 
chester, N.H. writes, yn the north by the Aurora Borealis and on 
Assuming that the American consul to Manila west by Day of Judgment. Can you locate the 
would be the consul to be evacuated, would story and give me the boundaries on east and 

not the following from the Dictionary f south as given by this third statesman? 
American Biography v.5 Pp 270, be the 89. Submitted by Agnes Barnes, Univer of Georgia 


Library, 


answer? While at Hongkong, however, Dewey ; 
Description and picture of the Irish laborer on 


kept closely in touch with O. F. Williams, 


the American consul at Manila. . Dewey, railroad construction between 1850 and 1860, 
however, had made every preparation, and showing how he looked, the clothes he wore 
when, on Apr. 26, he received a cablegram and the tools he used 


that war had been declared he waited only 
that Williams might arrive and then set his 


course for Manila Bay According to the 


1899-1900 Who's Who in America, the O. F. JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION 


stands for Oscar Fitzalan 


Martha Fulcher and Elizabeth Quarrier, two of (Continued Jrom page 853) 
m’ le r id , . ‘ 
Miss Graham's students cite, in addition, into the world of his choice through the medium 
Johnson, Rossiter The Hero of Manila. Ap ¢ : 
siston, <. 1999.» of an appropriate book. 
aie, MR Eh Es Isolation from intellectual stimulation. . . Al- 
Admiral Dewey from Montpelier to Manila, though it is probable that many men in the 
Our Possessions Publishing Co., c. 1899. training have managed in their civilian lives to 
p. 180. successfully evade anything that might possibly 


= be peer Library, gr ow pnt be construed as intellectual stimulation. Where 
refers to the Autobiography of George ewe) ' : a gel S aa . : 
Admiral of the Navy. Scribner, 1913. p. 186-96. the complexities of civilian life have limited the 
78. One way to reassure oneself that a department Opportunities for extended intellectual excursions, 


is being read is to include an occasional easy the relatively simple demands of army life may 


fugitive. The replies are still pouring in on quite possibly leave time for the development 
this one. Two more of Miss Graham's students, of dormant intellectual interests. 

lire r / , » > " ° 
Mary Virginia Osborne and Margaret Alexander, I do not presume to have more than cited the 


as well as Ethel Roark, Hall County Library, Pe ; . 
Gainesville, Ga.; Arta Verity, Tacoma, Wash most obvious possibilities in the utilization of 


ington: Nan M. Weller, Public Library Rock books for morale work. There are no doubt 
Hill, S.C.; Free Public Library, East ‘Orange, others which could be described by the veterans 
N.J.; Norman Williams Public Library, Wood of the ALA War Service. These few remarks 
stock, Vt.; Karl A. Baer, Pratt Library School; are based on personal experiences—with military 
Howard McGaw, State Teachers College Library, training, with men in camps, and with books. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Florence S. Hellman, Library They have been offered, not as the last word on 
of Congress, Washington; Ellen Overlock, Pub- we, . 

lic Library of the District of Columbia; Janet the subject, but mn the fervent hope that they 
Kinsman, Public Library, Irvington, N.J.: Helen ™ay precipitate thinking on the subject which 
F. Hodgson, Community Library, Old Hickory, Will result in greater service to the men in 
Tenn.; Eleanor R. Buell, Boston University Li camps, and ultimately, significant contributions 
brary. to librarianship. 











School Libraries At Boston 


HERE will be plenty of interesting events 

and gatherings to tempt school librarians at 

the Boston Conference of the American Library 

Association. The following is the preliminary 

program as planned up to the present (see com- 
plete official program for further details): 


Theme of the conference: 
NORTH 


Wednesday, June 18, 
Public Library 
CLINIC ON BOOK MAKING 

See notice below. School librarians will find it 
worth their while to come to Boston one day 
earlier in order to attend this pre-conference insti- 
tute. 


THE AMERICAS——SOUTH AND 


10 a.m. Lecture Hall, Boston 


Friday, June 20, 2:30 p.m. Cambridge 

THE NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 
See official notice of Section for Library Work 
With Children for full details. No school librar- 
ian will want to miss this meeting. 

6:30 p.m. Symphony Hall 

AWARDS DINNER 
See official notice of Section for 
With Children for full details. 


Library Work 


Saturday, June 21, 10 a.m. Hotel Bradford Ballroom 
JOINT MEETING with Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, Section of Library Work With Children. 
This meeting is to discussion reorganization as a 
division (see notice below). 
2:30 p.m. Parlor A—The Statler Hotel 
MEETING: ‘‘Vocational Fiction for the Junior High 
School’, by R. Nance Stauffer, Washington, D.C., 
Public Library. A _ brief business meeting will 
follow. 


6:30 p.m. Longwood Towers, Brookline 
DINNER: AMERICA-—NORTH 

“Boston Around the 
Louise Andrews Kent. 
“Education and the Defense of the Nation’’, by 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of 
the State of Connecticut. 
Send reservation without money to Lucy Bell (see 
below) before June 15. Claim tickets at Room 
409, Statler Hotel. Price $2.25. 


Frog Pond’’, remarks by 


Monday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. Women's Republican Club, 
46 Beacon St. 
BREAKFAST: School Library Supervisors 
Send reservations to Lucy Bell (see below) before 
June 15. 
12:30 p.m. Place to be announced 
LUNCHEON: Private School Librarians 
“The Library and the New Curriculum.” 
Send reservations to Lucy Bell (see below) before 
June 15. 
2:30 p.m. Hotel Bradford Ballroom 
JOINT MEETING: Young People’s reading Round 
Table, Section for Library Work With Children. 
““America South’’. 


Tuesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
MEETING: See program of Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


3:00 p.m. Brookline High School, Brookline 
TEA: New England School Library Association, 
Hostesses. 


The details are a surprise, the library a new one 
Address all reservations to Lucy Bell, State Teachers 
College, Salem, Mass., who is Local Hospitality Chair- 
man for the Section. Send no money. 


Annual Meeting of the School 
Libraries Section 


As noted above, the annual meeting will be held on 
Saturday, Jane 21st, at 10 a.m., in the Hotel Bradford 
Ballroom, Boston. Two matters will receive attention 


1. The plans for the establishment of a Division as 
prepared by the committee on reorganization au 
thorized by the Section in its business meeting at 
the Cincinnati Conference, May 31, 1940. Full 
information on the plans for reorganization will 
reach the membership far enough ahead of this 
date to permit a careful study and possible ques 
tions about the proposed Divisional Organization 
to be raised. 


Such amendments to the Section’s existing consti 
tution as may be deemed necessary to bring it 
into harmony with that of the intended div 


RHeETA A; CLARK, Secre 


nN 


Pre-Conference Institute 


All school librarians are invited to attend a 
conference institute on How Children’s Books are Mad 
to be held Wednesday, June 18, in the lecture hall of 
the Boston Public Library. 


Speakers include Kurt Wiese, noted artist who is also 
the author of many of his own books, and is conversant 
with all the methods of book illustration; 
Stringer, authority on offset lithography from the Poly 
graphic Company of America; Milton Glick, well-known 
book designer of the Viking Press; an expert on book 
manufacture and letterpress printing from the Riverside 
Press; and Louise Bonomo and Margaret Lesser, chil 
dren's book editors and members of the Book Production 
Committee of the Section for Library Work With Chil 
dren which is arranging the program. 


Charles 


Plans are under way for a comprehensive exhibit show 
ing all the processes of illustrative reproduction used in 
the making of children’s books. Lithographs on 
and stone, half-tone plates, line engravings, crayon, ink 
dry-brush and wash drawings and progressive proofs of 
flat and color process color printing will be included 
Samples of many of these illustrations and printing pro 
cesses will be assembled in a bookmaking portfolio to be 
given free to everyone attending the Institute. Additional 
copies of the portfolio may be purchased at the meeting 
for fifty cents. 


The morning session beginning at ten o'clock will be 
devoted to letterpress printing and bookmaking, and the 
afternoon session to the use of offset lithography 
dren's books. 


Though no reservations are necessary for the Institute, 
school librarians will do well to write in advance to 
Margaret Lesser, Doubleday Doran and Co., 14 West 
49th Street, New York City, so that the seating problem 
may be planned. 


in chil 
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Periodical Evaluations 


The Periodicals Committee of the School Li- 
braries Section herewith makes its final report of 
1940-41. 


The American Citizen: His Character and Citizen- 
ship (5732 Harper Ave., Chicago, monthly, 
$2). 

This periodical is a small, serious pamphlet-like maga- 
zine with no illustrations or advertisements. It is pub- 
lished by the National Council on Character and Citizen- 
ship, with an imposing editorial board and list of ad 
visory editors. The articles are serious and emphatic ex- 
pressions of thinkers who realize the need for correlating 
educational, civic, and social phases of our American 
way of living. This magazine would be useful in senior 
high schools and colleges. 


Facts On File (Person's Index-Facts on File, Inc., 
41 East 42d St., New York City, $20) 

This is a weekly. index and synopsis of world events. 
It is purely objective, impartial, and unbiased. It ap- 
pears in two sections—an eight page synopsis of out- 
standing events in the news, and a cumulative alpha- 
betical key or index brought up-to-date each week. 

Each issue treats of the significant news of nine fields: 
National Affairs, Defense, Foreign Affairs, Latin Amer- 
ica, Finance and Economics, Education and Religion, 
Arts and Science, Sports, and Miscellaneous. 

Its advisory board is composed of eleven men, each an 
outstanding authority in his respective field. 

This publication should be on the ‘‘must-have'’ list 
for libraries which can afford it. The regular subscrip- 
tion includes the deluxe binder. A quarterly subscrip- 
tion, as a trial plan, may be obtained for six dollars. 


Film News (American Film Center, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, $1). 

A small pamphlet giving world-wide news of docu 
mentary and educational motion pictures. 

The February, 1941, issue includes Forestry films. 
Army films, and war-time British shorts released in the 
United States: Britain On Guard, Channel Incident, and 
Coastal Defense. 


This pamphlet merits the attention of school librar- 
ians. 


Pamphleteer Monthly (Pamphleteer Distributing 
Co., N.Y., §2) 

An extensive monthly list of paper covered publica- 
tions, priced at one dollar or less. Not all of these are 
for vertical file use. Publications are divided by subject 
and are cross-indexes and annotated, but because of the 
wide scope of the list the print is very fine. Of value 
for the large school library. 


True Comics (Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., N.Y.C. $1; School subscriptions, 
10 months omitting July and August, shipped 
in bulk to school address, 75c each year for 
ten or more subscriptions sent in at one 
time) 

True Comics may ot may not belong in libraries, as 
you wish, but its editors are sincere in trying to com- 
pete with other comics, and for the sake of the young 
people and children with whom we work we can afford 
to endorse it and keep open minds for a year or so to 
see what happens. 

You will see that it is printed on cheap paper and is 
wildly gay, but the information within is mostly bio- 
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graphical and authentic, such as ‘“The Conquest of 
Yellow Fever in Cuba,’’ a serial on George Rogers 
Clark, a four-page contribution from the pen of Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, and some present-day news events. 
The second issue includes the life of William S. Knud- 
sen, Director of the OPM, a serial on Champlain, Pike, 
Luther Burbank, Kosciuzko, an account of the battle of 
Waterloo, an account of Britain's fighting ships, and the 
Story of the Red Cross. 


Your committee feels that we can trust and commend 
the judgment of the advisory committee because they 
have distinguished themselves heretofore in the interests 
and needs of young people. 


THE PERIODICALS COMMITTEE 

Eva SCHARS, Chairman 
Nolan Intermediate School 
Detroit, Mich. 

MARGARET BICE 
Roosevelt School 
Detroit, Mich 

MAURINE FAIRWEATHER 
Westport High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For Camp Leaders 


If you have a member on your faculty who is 
responsible for group story telling, refer him or 
her to Campfire Tonight (Peak Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1940, $1, by Richard James Hurley who is 
a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Library Science, Catholic University. Designed 
for listeners from twelve to seventeen, this book 
deals with story selection, and telling, with sug- 
gestions and lists of short stories, poems, plays, 
legends, tall stories, novels, and collections which 
have been found useful. The bibliographies are 
of particular interest. 


Find-of-the-Month 


The world of chaos of which we are an inevitable 
part calls for current unbiased material which will 
aid in clear reasoning and the presentation of 
solid unemotional fact material. As a result, a 
new series of thirteen pamphlets issued by Farrar 
and Rinehart (10 cents each, 1941) called ““Amer- 
ica in a World at War,” is particularly timely 
and valuable. These short accounts of current in- 
ternational topics are written by expert histo- 
rians, economists, lawyers, and scientists, includ- 
ing James Truslow Adams, Walter Millis, Wil- 
liam Agar, and Stephen Vincent Benét. The titles 
already issued (more are in active preparation) 
are on the British Empire, War for Power and 
War for Freedom, The Faith of an American, 
Where Do Catholics Stand?, Why Aid to Brit- 
ain?, A Summons to the Free, The Monroe Doc- 
trine, Germany Then and Now, America’s Magi- 
not Lines, Aircraft Production and National De- 
fense, The Isolationist Illusion, German Youth 
and the Nazi Dream of Victory, and The Vital 
Blockade. They will be useful when current 
magazines are not available, or where added ma- 
terial is needed to think out these all-important 
problems. 








For County Librarians 


By Elizabeth 


What's New in County Libraries? 


E'VE asked our Publicity Committee to col- 

lect some data for you about what has 
been happening in county libraries recently. 
Juanima Wells, of the Bexar County, Texas, Li- 
brary, who is chairman, complains bitterly that 
while she has heard there are active county librar- 
ies in other places than Texas and Ohio, few 
librarians seem willing to send her news about 
them! This is, therefore, almost an exclusive 
Texas-Ohio number. We can only hope other 
sections of the country will be overcome with 
shame enough to quickly send in items for com- 
ing pages in the Bulletin. 

The Dayton County, Ohio, Library reports that 
in one community they are always announced and 
an interesting talk is given by the young minister 
or a member of the staff, over a public address 
system which carries for several miles. 


A home owners’ group, of men only, meets in 
a branch of the Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Library, 
to discuss local problems and to have book re- 
views and educational movies. A woman's auxili- 
ary has also been organized and the librarian sug- 
gests topics and arranges for speakers for its 
meetings. In this library, Boy and Girl Scouts 
act as library messengers for shut-in service and 
distribute library circulars. ... At the Berea 
Home Fair, held in the Armory, a merchant so 
much wanted the library to have a display that he 
paid for the exhibit space. . . An annual treasure 
hunt is held in cooperation with town merchants. 
The merchants donate window space and prizes. 
The library decorates the windows to represent 
book titles and the newspapers and local printers 
provide publicity and contest forms. 

The Wharton County, Texas, Library taught 
the children “bookmobile etiquette” before the 
truck was put into operation. The rural school 
supervisor gave instruction in how to behave at a 
travelling library, how to get and keep a library 


card, and how to charge and take care of library 
books. 


Branches of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary which serves Hamilton county, are cooperat- 
ing with Neighborhood Coordinating Councils 
whose members consist of representatives of local 
churches, the P.T.A., the Y.M.C.A., recreation 
commissions, city governments, the Council of 
Social Agencies, etc. These Councils are inter- 
ested in local youth problems as they differ in 
various communities. Meetings are held in branch 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


T. Turner * 


library buildings and the librarian is an active 
member of the group. 

“Yes, we have gas! Yes, we have lights! Yes, 
we have a library!’’ was an advertisement of a 
real estate suburb which developed Garden Villas, 
served by the Harris County, Texas, Library. 


Officers, enlisted men, and cadets at the Air 
Corps Basic Flying School, south of San Angelo, 
are fast availing themselves of library privileges 
of the Tom Green County, Texas, Library. Invi 
tations to use the library were posted at strategic 
points within the grounds and a notice inserted 
in the daily School Bulletin. A check is being 
made on the type of reading done by the soldiers 

The bookmobile of the Cooke County, Texas, 
Library has been making an average of two night 
trips a week to schools for the purpose of demon 
strating to the parents and other adults, the serv 
ices offered. Talks are made by the county li 
brarian, educational movies are shown, and _ the 
bookmobile inspected. 


It is reported that the Terrebone Parish, Louisi 
ana, Library now owns a boatmobile! 

The County Section of the Texas Library Asso 
ciation had a whole day institute last spring, the 
day before the T.L.A. meeting, has had two r 
gional meetings in different parts of the state, and 
held its second Institute in May this year 


In closing, we should like to quote from an in 
formal report from Mrs. Carl Ifversen, librarian 
of Centre County, Pennsylvania: “We serve 114 
schools, 8 branches (receiving 150-300 books a 
month each). The greatest handicap is that we 
have no bookmobile. The fund raised by school 
children has reached $500. The community 1s 
overorganized and everybody is tired of giving. so 
there is small chance of our getting the balance 
in any other way than through the schools. A 
few of the subordinate granges have contributed 
and others may follow, but it takes time to get 
out and give a talk to each one, although that 
seems to be the only way to get even a small 
contribution. You see, people out here have less 
actual cash than in districts east where there 1s 
more industry. 

And so I go plodding along 
a normal week, and with the staff going and 
gone, it is only left to marvel at physical endur- 
ance. But the stimulation and inspiration come 
from a packed room, people elbowing to get to 
the shelves, from such comments, ‘What did we 
do before we had the Library!’ When little Gino 
Fernicolo, at the end of a busy day said, “These 
here books make life better.’ ’’ 


Eighty hours 1s 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


contribute to this 
should be 
Suffolk 


librarians are invited to 
page. Correspondence and 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. ]} 


{Special 
contributions 
librarian, 


The American Geographical Society 
APIDLY approaching the century mark, the 
American Geographical Society today carries 
forward its program ‘‘devoted to the advance- 
ment of geography in its scientific and cultural 
aspects, its practical applications and its bearing 
on fundamental problems of human _ existence 
and relationships in the different regions of the 
earth.” A basic part of this program has been 
the publication of scientific geographical studies 
studies which in themselves indicate geog- 
raphy’s diversity and utility. In the Society's 
quarterly, The Geographical Review, are to be 
found original articles dealing with all phases 
of geography, as well as critical reviews and 
records of recent publications. More than fifty 
monographs range from “The Last Glaciation” 
to the question of “White Settlers in the 
Tropics’ and Africa on the eve of the present 
war, “Focus on Africa.’ Special projects have 
dealt with the Polar Regions, pioneer settlement 
areas, and the development of mapping techniques 
from airplane photographs. 

A program of Latin-American research extend- 
ing over twenty years has included the produc- 
tion of a map in 107 sheets of America south 
of the United States—generally known, because 
of its scale, as the “Millionth Map.” The map 
has been used in the settlement of a number of 
international boundary disputes, and many of the 
sheets serve as air mavigation charts. Regional 
studies and a four-volume bibliography of printed 
maps of Latin America have also been published 
as a part of this project, and at government 
request publication of a map of Latin America 
in three sheets based on the Millionth Map is 
now being rushed through. 

Functioning as an essential part of this sci- 
entific program are the Society's collections—the 
library, the map department, and the photograph 
division. The library, which numbers more than 
130,000 volumes, is the largest library in the 
Western Hemisphere arranged for geographical 
research. The map department, including more 
than 100,000 maps, contains what is probably the 
country’s most important collection, outside gov- 
ernment offices, of current maps of foreign 
countries. 

The collections are naturally organized with 
the geographer’s interests paramount. A special 
classification system, worked out by a geographer 
for geographers is used in cataloging material in 


the library. It is a classed system, primarily 
regional, with a secondary arrangement by sub- 
ject. There are topical and author indexes. In 
this “Research Catalog’ are references to all 
books added to-the library, periodical articles 
and government publications of geographical 
interest, and maps other than those of routine 
nature. Another feature of the library is the 
clipping file. This contains two types of ma- 
terial: references to items of ephemeral interest 
in publications; and clippings from periodicals 
and newspapers. It is a record of expeditions, 
transportation development; population statistics, 
personal notes, etc. 

The photograph division consists of two 
distinct parts: photographs and a complementary 
catalog of references to photographs in publica- 
tions. Both sections are classified according 
to the system mentioned above. The photographs 
are labeled and mounted on large pressboard 
sheets, each sheet containing as many photographs 
as possible dealing with similar regions and 
subjects. There is a topical index. In the 
catalog of published photographs an effort is 
made to record all those of geographic interest 
and value contained in books and periodicals, 
particularly those where the title does not 
indicate such material. Since October 1940 a 
monthly list of material thus cataloged has been 
issued, both separately and as a supplement to 
Current Geographical Publications, the monthly 
record of all titles added to the Research Catalog. 

Maps are an essential and characteristic tool 
of the geographer. The collections include some 
rare and valuable old maps, among them the 
Leardo Map, 1452, and the Mercator Map of 
1538. There is a representative collection of 
atlases of important schools and periods, but no 
effort is made to attain completeness in the field 
of old and rare material. On the contrary, 
emphasis is upon acquisition of large-scale 
modern surveys, topographic, geologic, and eco- 
nomic maps, and a fairly complete collection of 
charts. A particularly indispensable feature of 
the map department is the catalog, which in- 
cludes references to maps in books and periodicals 
as well as to sheet maps and atlases. 

The library is strictly a reference library and 
although organized primarily for the use of the 
staff and Fellows of the Society it is open to 
the public and may be used by any accredited 
student. On many occasions it has been of serv- 
ice to the government. One such instance was 
in 1918-1919 when thousands of its books and 
maps were sent to Paris for use by the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace; and written on 

(Continued on page 863) 











A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Boston Conference High Lights 


ILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT, brilliant 

professor of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will address the Conference at the First 
General Session, on ‘National Morale.” James 
Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University, 
Charles Thomson, chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the State Department, and 
Charles Sanderson, Toronto Public Library, will 
speak at the Second General Session which will 
be devoted to “Hemispheric Relations.” The 
Third General Session, with the title “Rural Li- 
braries,” will feature Mrs. Raymond Sayre, presi- 
dent of the American Country Life Association 
in 1940, who will speak on “The Need for 
Rural Library Service.” Charles H. Brown, the 
president-elect, will give the ‘Keynote for 1941” 
at the Fourth General Session. At this same 
session there will be a New England literary pro- 
gram at which Edward Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, will preside. 

School librarians will be particularly interested 
in the program arranged for the Section for 
Library Work with Children, the School Li- 
braries Section, and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. The features of the program will 
be the Newbery and Caldecott Awards meeting, 
Friday June 20, at 2:30 P.M., and the Awards 
Dinner the same day at 6:30 P.M. A joint 
meeting on Saturday, June 21, at 10:00 A.M 
will be devoted to organization of an A.L.A. 
Division composed of the three groups. 

Outstanding speakers at the Conference will 

>> F. G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, who will address the Religious Books 
Section Saturday, June 21, at 2:30 pP.M.; Ralph 
Barton Perry, professor of philosophy at Harvard, 
who will address the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries Saturday, June 21, at 
8:00 P.M. Also on the latter program will be 
Dr. Mildred H. McAfee, president of Wellesley 
College. The College Library Section of the 
A.C.R.L. will have an address on the “Battle 
of the Books: The St. John’s Program,” by Dr. 
Ford K. Brown of St. John’s College. Lisa 
Sergio, radio commentator of Station WQXR, 
will speak on “The Importance of Interpreting 
America” at the meeting of the Round Table on 
Work with the Foreign Born, Tuesday, June 24, 
at 2:30 P.M. The Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America is to have Dr. 
Lewis Hanke, chief, Hispanic Foundation, Li- 
brary of Congress, as its principal speaker on 
Friday, June 20, at 2:30 P. M. 

Those librarians who are interested in library 
lighting will want to attend the meeting of the 
Library Buildings Round Table, Friday, June 20, 
at 8:30 P.M., at which time Richard E. Engelken, 
lighting engineer of New York City, will speak 
on ‘Fluorescent and Polarized Light and Their 
Possible Application to Library Use.” 


Lyman Bryson, director of the Readability 
Laboratory of the American Association for Adult 





Education, is to be the speaker on the program 
of the Order and Book Selection Round Table, 
Saturday, June 21, at 10:00 A. M. 

The Progressive Librarians Council has an 
outstanding speaker in Rockwell Kent, artist and 
writer, who will speak on “The Freedom of the 
Book” at a dinner to be held June 22, at 7:00 P.M 
The dinner and lecture tickets are $1.50. How- 
ever, it will be possible to go to the lecture only 
at 8:00 P.M. Tickets for the lecture only sell 
for $.50. 

The meeting of the Public Relations Committee 
on Monday June 23, at 2:30 P. M. will be devoted 
to statistics at which time Rudolph Modley, au- 
thor of How to Use Pictorial Statistics will speak 
on “'Statistics—and How!” 

Olga Owens, recently literary editor of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, and Saville Davis, 
European correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, will speak at the breakfast meeting 
of the Staff Organizations Round Table, Friday, 
June 20, at 8:00 A. M. 


Defense Activities Meeting 


The A.L.A. Committee on National Defens« 
Activities and Libraries is planning two meet- 
ings on Libraries and National Defense Wednes 
day, June 18, at 10:30 A.M. and at 2:30 P.M. in 
the Hotel Statler in Boston. 

The purpose of the meetings is to face the 
challenge of current events and to discuss the 
ways in which library service can best be related 
to what is happening in the world. No speeches 
or papers are contemplated. Rather it is hoped 
that the whole time will be given over to ques 
tions and discussion. Although invitations have 
been sent to representatives of State and Provin- 
cial Library Extension Agencies; presidents of 
State, Provincial, and Regional Library Associa- 
tions; and committees on Libraries and National 
Defense, it will be an open meeting. 


Trustees Section 


The Trustees Section extends a cordial welcome 
to all trustees to sit in at the meetings of the 
Trustees Section which will take place Sunday, 
June 22, at 8:30 P.M.; Monday, June 23, at 
3:00 P.M.; Tuesday, June 24, at 10:00 A.M.; 
Tuesday, June 24, luncheon; and Tuesday, June 
24, at 3:00 p.m. A lounge for trustees will be 
made available at the Statler Hotel. Trustees 
are invited to make that room their headquarters 


Waifs and Strays Dinner 


For those forlorn individuals who have no 
library school dinner to attend at the Boston 
Conference because they never went to a library 
school—and for those choice spirits who did, yet 
for one reason or another are not attending their 
own school dinners—a Waifs and Strays Dinner 
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will be held on Monday evening, June 23, on the 
roof of Boston’s famed Parker House. 

Time—6:30 P. M. 

Cost—$2.25, including tips 

Program—just come and see! 

Reservations may be made up to the limited 
capacity of the available space by sending name 
and address and $2.25 to Christine E. Hayes, 
Public Library, Boston. Tickets will be sent 
by return mail. 


Harvard vs. N.Y.P.L. and 
Columbia 


A softball game will be played between repre- 
sentatives of the Harvard Staff and representatives 
of the N.Y.P.L. and Columbia, Friday, June 20, 
at 4:30 P. M., in Soldier's Field, across the Charles 
River from Harvard. Admission is free. 


Conference Placement Service 


In order to facilitate the service which can be 
given by the A.L.A. Personnel Division during 
the Boston Conference to employers wishing to 
interview prospective candidates for positions, 
the Personnel Division requests that whenever 
possible, employers send information about these 
positions to A.L.A. Headquarters on or before 
June 10. 

In like manner, those who are to be at the 
Conference who wish to change positions should 
notify the Division of that fact on or before 
June 1 so that the necessary records can be taken 
to Boston, thus saving the registrants’ time in 
bringing their records up-to-date during the Con- 
ference period. 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship 

Visits to library schools were made in April 
by Helen Harris, librarian, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, and L. Marion 
Moshier, at the Catholic University of America, 
and by Miss Moshier and Miriam D. Tompkins 
at the New Jersey College for Women and Sim- 
mons College. 

A grant of $5000 for investigations in the field 
of education for librarianship was received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Conference on Materials for 
Rural Discussion Groups 

Called by the Foreign Policy Association, the 
conference met on April 22 on the need for 
printed materials. This was a follow-up of a 
meeting of January 30. Sixteen organizations 
which issue pamphlets were represented. Julia 
Wright Merrill represented the American Library 
Association. The group decided that the A.L.A. 
as a disinterested agency be asked to select pam- 
phlets for a kit or kits on democracy for rural 
discussion groups. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is to make up 48 sample kits from this list 
and send them to state directors in extension 
with covering letters suggesting conferences with 
state and other librarians about making available 
this and other material and asking whether this 
fits their needs. It was decided that, if com- 
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ments are favorable, ways and means be explored 
for making 3,000 or more kits available, one for 
each county with a library tie-up. John Chancel- 
lor, A.L.A. Adult Education specialist, will be 
chairman of the selection committee. 


Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


Awards for the year 1941-42 have been an- 
nounced by the Committee. Out of 52 applicants 
the following were awarded grants for the year: 


From the United States 

Leslie Whittaker Dunlap. The growth of American 
historical societies. Columbia University. 

Agnes Krarup. Bibliography on family relations as 
found in books of fiction and biography suitable 
for high school libraries. Columbia University. 

John C. Settelmayer. A survey of the areas in the 
United States without public library service on the 
basis of the types of political units and the popula 
tion of these units. Suggestions of plans for 
the extension of library service to the unserved areas 
of these states (six representative states). University 
of Chicago. 

Edward Allen Wight. A study of library finance. Uni 
versity of California. 


From Canada 


Gordon Gourlay. Canadian government publications and 
the school library. Columbia University. 

Dorothy Isabel Hamilton. The place of the library in 
the Canadian universities. University of Michigan. 
Louise Riley. The relationship between elementary and 
junior higb school libraries and the children’s de 

partment of public libraries with particular reference 

to Canada. Columbia University. 

A report of the grants made in the years 1929 
to 1941 with funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York is now in preparation. 


Book Week 1941 

For Book Week, 1941, the A.L.A. will issue 
a new edition of Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves 
prepared by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Section for Library Work with Children. 

Recent Children’s Books which has been issued 
annually by the A.L.A. for the past sixteen years, 
will be published beginning next fall. by the 
N.E.A. It will appear as a “Personal Growth” 
leaflet prepared under the auspices of the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.L.A. 

Many suggestions for the observance of Book 
Week are found in Fargo’s Activity Book for 
School Libraries published by the A.L.A. 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 861) 
the walls of one of the rooms in the building 
are the signatures of Woodrow Wilson and a 
number of his associates on this commission. 
As in the past, so it is at the present, and 
recently a microfilm of the Research Catalog has 
been made by a government bureau so that it 
is available for consultation in Washington. 
Some of the material is available for inter- 
library loan and photostat facilities are available. 
ELIZABETH T. PLATT, Librarian 
American Geographical Society 
New York City 
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{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


MacLeish: An Appreciation 
To the Editor: 

The early bard and the tribal orator were one. 
Hence Emerson, when he declared that the great 
days in the chronology of the world are those 
on which orators were born, spoke truth. He 
and we have in our’ heads snatches of ancient 
war songs and declamations of warriozs. Now- 
adays the trend is towards a divisiun of office, 
but Rouget de Lisle, whose “Marseillaise’’ set the 
republicans marching along the roads of France 
and through the streets of Paris, was of the old 
breed. So was Julia Ward Howe, whose “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” made men willing to die 
that America should live. De Lisle and Howe 
moved men even more profoundly than did the 
political orators Mirabeau and Lincoln, for true 
oratory must be tinctured with poefty. Democ- 
racy’s greatest prophet was neither president nor 
senator, but Walt Whitman, grey-bearded and 
riding with the drivers of the Philadelphia street 
cars, observing the people while he sounded his 
barbaric yawp above the roofs of the world. 
Indeed it was in Whitman that American de- 
mocracy, as we know it, first became articulate. 

So when the President of the United States 
appointed, as Librarian of Congress, Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, one of the leading poets of 
America, there were those who felt that the 
President had done disservice, not only to letters, 
but to the country that needed such a mouth- 
piece and interpreter. Yet mo sooner had Mr. 
MacLeish started upon his’ new task than he made 
a kind of poetry out of public speech, attempting 
to interpret for his day the roots of democracy; 
a democracy that must either rot and cease to 
flower, or become so militant that it purify the 
slimy poisonous bogs out of which fascism has 
sent forth its tentacles. 

In years to come, when the political oratory 
of the day has joined the limbo of forgotten 
things, it may well be that some of the passages 
in Mr. MacLeish’s little book, just published by 
Duell, Sloan and Pierce, The American Cause, 
shall live as the perfect expression of democracy, 
that born in America has lightened the world. 

We shall in due course again have poems from 
Mr. MacLeish—in the meantime we are in his 
debt for his present challenge. 

O. R. Howard THomMsoN, Librarian 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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What Our Readers Think 


Reaching Labor 
To the Editor: 


My attention has recently been called to an 
article in your November 1940 entitled 
“Reaching Labor”. by Elsa Posell. I am amazed 
to note that this article to which through pub 
lication you lent your prestige, deals practically 
exclusively with left-wing groups and those who 
are organized in opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor. There are only a few sen 
tences in the article which indicate that 
the writer is aware of the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor is in existence and pioneered 
in the work of establishing workers’ education 

What is either deliberate partisanship or amaz 
ing lack of information is disclosed in the para 
graph on “Labor in Art,’ an undertaking which 
was sponsored by the Baltimore Museum and the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor together with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I take it that your organization does not wish 
to indulge in propaganda, so I am writing to 
you to protest against publication of this type of 
article. The results of this article become serious 
when we consider that other librarians will con 
fidently believe you have given them authoritative 
information and may accept the article as a guide 
or model. The result will be gross misleading of 
readers and prostituting of the éducational work 
done by librarians to partisan purposes 


issue 


would 


WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C 


Bibliotherapy 
To the Editor: 
In reading Kathleen Payne's article on th 
“Effect of Illness Upon Reading” (Wilson Librar) 
Bulletin, February 1941) I was struck by as 


idea which I pass along to you (no royalties 
attached) for your consideration. 

Miss Payne speaks of the role of bibliotherapy 
in the cure of neurotics. I am _ not 
enough with this field to know the extent of the 
research that has already been undertaken. It 
appears, however, that an obvious extension of 
the idea of bibliotherapy would be a list of books 
arranged by their therapeutic value. 

Some qualified person with a good knowledge 
of psychiatry might compile a list of emotional! 
disorders and maladjustments together with a list 
of novels that would aid in counteracting these 
emotional disturbances. As a homely and gener 
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alized example I could suggest that in certain 
cases of frustration books on heroic deeds would 
be in order 
Of course, I can appreciate the shortcomings 
and limitations of such a volume, and like all 
tools this one would depend on the user. How- 
ever, the idea seems sound and the benefits 
obvious 
Jacos Rapin, Librarian 
Dickinson Jr. High School 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


It's In Now 
To the Editor: 

Dr. Paine’s article “Sorry; It Isn't In” [Janu- 
ary 1941}, brought immediate action to Main 
Circulation Department. It decided to order 
“never in” books at once and keep the supply 
sufficient as soon as the need for a title becomes 
apparent. 

From four to six attendants in the Main De 
partment get books for the public to take home 
Each one of these reports to the head of the 
department a book ‘‘never in” as it seems to her. 
Other assistants working with the public at that 
time are asked to verify this. The titles chosen 
are usually unanimous and that the need may be 
filled as soon as it begins to be felt, an order 
is made out with the recommendation “never in” 
and sent to Dr. Paine at once 

No matter how many deferred orders may be 
necessary, Dr. Paine always OK’s these requests 

The number of copies ordered must depend 
on the size of the department, the budget at the 
time ordered, and the price of the book 
3 to 5 added copies are usually asked for by the 


From 


Main Department 

This way is efficient than 
waiting for the end of a season as has been the 
custom in the past, because some of the winter 
demand is liable to be forgotten when it is over 
Also several attendants comparing notes bring a 
book out of the coincidence class as one observer 
alone might consider it. 

The “never in” books do not include books 
on reservation, or the current books of the hour 


more rapid and 


but those tried by time Or constant in demand 
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thing from the King James version of the Bible 


In subject matter these include every 


to Tom Sawyer 

One of the most popular collections in the 
department is “Great Books of the Past.’ This 
is a composite group chosen mainly from The 
Harvard Classics, The St. John’s list, Adler, and 
Maugham. Although there are always enough 
famous books to fill a number of collections, this 
keep filled because the books are 
continually taken out of it 


is hard to 


Many great books of the past were found to 
be in old fashioned editions, poor type and dull 


binding. A definite effort has been made to 
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replace them in reasonable but attractive editions, 
and these are usually chosen first to fill the col 
lection. 

The following is a list of “never in” titles 
replaced in the Main Department in the last 
few months: 


Allen Anthony Adverse 
Austin Pride and prejudice 
Bellamy Looking backward 
Bible King James version 
Bronté Jane Eyre 
Wuthering heights 
Buck Good earth 
Cather Death comes for the archbishop 
Clarke Story of Caesar 


Tom Sawyer 
Efficient dental assistant 


Clemens 
Covington 


Doyle, A. S. Sherlock Holmes series 

Du Mauriet Rebecca 

Dumas Three musketeers 
Count of Monte Cristo 

Galsworthy Forsyte Saga 


Old English 
Loyalties 
Harte Luck of roaring camp 


Hiltor Good-bye Mr. Chips 
Lost horizon 
Hurst Back street 
Lawrence Sons and lovers 
Lawrence If I have four apples 
London Burning daylight 
Mitchell Gone with the wind 
Morley Kitty Foyle 
Morrow We must march 
Morse The medical secretar 
Orczy Scarlet pimpernel 
Rawlings The yearling 


Shaw, C. G. 
stevenson 

Stowe 

Tennyson 
Thomas a Kempis 
Thoreau 

Tolstoy 

Undset 

Wilder 

W ister 


101 world’s classi 
Kidnapped 

Uncle Tom's cabir 
Idylls of the king 
Imitation of Christ 
Walden 

War and peace 


Kristin Lavransditter 
Bridge of San Luis Rey 


Virginian 


ERNESTINE D. Loomis 
Head, Main Circulation Dept 
Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library 


situation, I 
book lists, but 
reader that were not of the remedial type. To 
help our pupils I then made a list of my own 
based on the suggestions of The Right Book For 
the Right Catalog, The 
Children’s 
University. I sorted and re-sorted 


For 


To the Editor: 


Slow 


Last spring reading tests were 


on their reading lists. 
too proud to read 


could 


Child, 


Catalog, 


to the 
find none 


The Standard 


and a list 


Readers 


from 


given to oul 
pupils revealing a tragic lack of reading ability 
After close and personal contacts with the various 
pupils we found they did not read much because 
they could not grasp the contents of the books 
They were, in general, 
any of the young-looking 
books or any of those ghastly creations called 
“remedial reading books.” 
wrote 


As a result of this 
various 
for the slow 


sources of 


Columbia 
for interest 
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and vocabulary. Finally I had a tentative list 
which we sent to the book company. All of 
the books were sent to us on approval; the 
unsuitable ones were returned. One of the 
books was too much like a child’s picture book, 
and the others that were rejected were poor in 
format. 


The following list is the group of books 
which we kept; these books look mature and 
advanced, but have simple vocabularies and inter- 
esting stories. All of them are in constant 
circulation. A girl in high school—one of the 
slowest readers—declared that Winning Out was 
the best book that she had ever read. It is a 
great point to be noted that the reading ability 
of at least five of the poor readers has been 
improved since reading these books. The dis- 
couragement of not being able to grasp the 
material has been eliminated. 


I subnfit this list as a possible aid to other 
librarians confronted with this same problem. 


Walden. Igloo. Putnam, *31 

Hall, Mrs. E. College on Horseback. Random 

Bennett, E. H. Judy at York Hill. Houghton 

Bush, B. E. Prairie Rose. Little, ‘25 

McNeeley, M. Winning Oxt. Longmans, ‘21 

Raymond, M. A Bend in the Road. Longmans, ‘34 

Raymond, M. Linnet on the Threshold. 
*30 

Johnson, E. Natalie. Whitman, '38 


Longmans, 


Justis, M. The House in No-End-Hollow. WDouble- 
day, °38 
Fox, G. Lona of Hollybush Creek. Little, °35 


Carruth, H. Track’s End. Harper, '11 

Meader, S. W. Clear for Action. 

Seamon, A. Mystery at Linden Hall, 

Salten, F. Renni. Merrill 

Reed, M. The Sky is Blue. 

Rothery, A. South American Roundabout. Dodd 

Kelland, C. B. Mark Tidd in Business. 
(any of these) 

Caldwell, F. Wolf, the Storm Leader. Dodd 

DuChaillu, P. Lost in the Jungle. Harper 

Adams, K. Red Caps and Lilies. Macmillan 

Atkinson, Mrs. E. Greyfriar’s Bobby. Harper 

Barbour, R. Crimson Sweater. Century 

Grinnell, G. Jack Among the Indians. 

Means, F. C. Candle in the Mist. 

Skinner, C. L. Silent Scot. Macmillan 

Hawes, C. B. Great Quest. Little 

Adams, K. Whisp. Macmillan 

Woolsey, S. C. What Katty Did at School. 


Grosset 


Stokes 
Houghton 


Garland, H. Boy Life on the Prairie. Harper 
Meigs, C. Pool of Stars. Macmillan 
Newberry, P. Castaway Island. Penn Pub. Co. 


Allee, M. H. Jane’s Island. Houghton 
Van Gelder. Enemy in the House. Sun Dial, '40 


ADA PETTINGILL, Librarian 
Skaneateles, N.Y., High School 


In Defense of Puzzle Fans 


To the Editor: 


Puzzle fans are a nuisance, they wear out dic- 
tionaries, they take up space, they make a com- 
motion, they want a great deal of service, but— 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


And right here at the 4x is a good place to 
stop and examine our library aims and policies 
and practices, examine our advertising efforts and 
our adult education plans to get non-readers and 
non-borrowers into the Library in a receptive and 
eager frame of mind. 

Are we really trying to reach more people with 
our service or are we just going through the mo- 
tions? Are we sincere in our pursuit of that 
great unserved 45 per cent, a pursuit which in- 
volves hundreds of hours’ of planning and hun- 
dreds of dollars of our budget and at best can be 
only a shot in the dark, bread cast upon the 
waters, or are we just feigning sincerity? 

Planning and advertising and coaxing and talk- 
ing about library service can never be more than 
partially successful because it takes an active in- 
terest on the part of the individual to bring him 
walking into the Library. A vital need or urgent 
necessity must precede a Library interest and this 
interest must arise in the reader and be directed 
toward the Library. It can never arise in the Li- 
brary and travel toward the reader. 


All the intelligence and all the effort and all 
the money expended on getting the new borrower 
into the Library will be dependent on some inner 
urge within the borrower himself, and no amount 
of Library propaganda will be as effective as one 
grain of inner necessity, as one moment of per- 
sonal determination to go to the Library for help. 


We speak of “our regular work,” and then this 
other thing called “puzzle work.’ What is our 
regular work? Is it serving only Tom and Dick, 
or is it serving Tom and Dick and Harry? Is our 
service to be given on a classification basis, and 
are we to ask each patron what use he is going 
to make of the answer before we hunt it for him? 
Is it legitimate for us to spend time hunting for 
“another book like the one mother had the last 


time” and to refuse te hunt for the answer to a, 


puzzle? Shall we say that it ‘s our function to 
help Mrs. A. to find a book on the Missionary 
List, and that it és mot our function to help Mrs 
B. determine which religion is accepted most 
widely in the world, or to help Mr. C. 
who is the president of Mexico? 


decide 


Are we really serious when we spend hours 
planning to get people to use our Library, and 
then pull down the shades and bar the door 
against the puzzle fans who carry within them- 
selves that spark of book necessity which we 
recognize as being important in any permanent 
service relationship? 

A new dictionary could be bought with the 
price of most any one of the advertising schemes 
which we spend nights concocting and years wait- 
ing for, so let us beware of throwing away with 
one hand what we are desperately reaching for 
with the other. 

KATHARINE SHOREY, Librarian 
York, Pa. 


(Continued on page 869) 
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IBLIOGRAPHY will lose some of its com- 

plexity with the publication of a new pam- 
phlet, planned to guide the beginner through 
the devious steps to a working knowledge of 
bibliography and its methods. Marion V. Hig- 
gins has based the manual on her first-hand ex- 
perience in teaching bibliography at the Emory 
University Library School. The pamphlet, is 
adapted to current library school courses on 
bibliography, and replacing the now out-of-print 
Practical Bibliography Making, by Conner, is 
Bibliography: A Beginner's Guide to the Making. 
Evaluation, and Use of Bibliographies. Ready in 
June, it will be 60c. 


A New Version 

Audio-Visual Materials for High School Read- 
ing, also ready in June, ($1.25) is a new and 
entirely rewritten version of Illustrative Material 
for Junior and Senior High School Literature, 
by the same authors, Katherine E. Wheeling 
and Jane A. Hilson. Miss Wheeling is assistant 
professor of English in the New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, while Miss Hilson 
is teacher of high school English in West Orange, 
New Jersey. 

The volume lists sources of picture and sound 
material for use in connection with high school 
classes in English literature, thus stimulating to 
literary appreciation the unimaginative child who 
likes to look at pictures but dislikes reading. 


International Federation 


“The necessity for world organization grows out 
of the fact that modern technological develop- 
ments have transformed the world into a compact 
neighborhood. In the interest of peace and security, 
it is imperative that the world-neighborhood be 
organized to prevent anarchy and to preserve law 
and order. 

“It is no longer possible for any nation to find 
security in isolation. Economic self-sufficiency is 
a dream impossible of fulfillment, in an economical 
ly interdependent world. No one nation is really 
secure unless all are secure. . ."’ 

“On the very face of it, union with Britain 
means union with Britain's present war. But, say 
the advocates, this war is America’s war. Who 
gave them the authority to say that? Have the 
American’ people declared themselves into this war 
Their whole attitude and desire, their overwhelm 
ing sentiment, has been to maintain their neu 
trality. . .”’ 


The first speaker is E. Guy Talbot of the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War and 
the second is Senator Bennett Champ Clark. 
Both of their views are quoted at length in the 
new Reference Shelf compilation, International 
Federation of Democracies (proposed) (254p. 
$1.25). 

The compiler, Julia E. Johnsen, has brought 
together the more timely and outstanding con- 


cepts of international federation. She presents 
the historical background and outlines some 
representative forms of proposed federation. 
Naturally special stress is given to a proposed 
union of democracies, including prominently the 
Streit plan, together with some outstanding af- 
firmative and negative discussion. A summary 
of arguments on this aspect is given as well as a 
classified bibliography. 

Twenty-nine authorities are quoted at some 
length and as many more briefly cited. Included 
in the former group are Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Lewis Mumford, Ralph W. Page, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Clarence K. Streit, and Dorothy 
Thompson. An _ international federation is a 
marvelous conception. Is it practical? The 
book will help you form your own all important 
conclusion 


Reprints 


Reprints come and reprints go, but reprinting 
goes on forever. And this is as it should be 
for reprints provide iibraries with sturdy, service- 
able copies of time-tested books at a fraction of 
the cost of the original editions. The problem 
was to locate them. The past tense is used 
because this is no longer a problem for those 
librarians who economize by subscribing to the 
Catalog of Reprints service. 

The main volume was issued about a year ago. 
It listed thousands of reprints—incidentally 95 
per cent of them were published at $2 or less— 
available in sixty-two of the most popular series. 
The following data was included: publisher and 
address, author’s dates, date of original edition, 
date of reprint, format, paging, price, illustrator, 
translator, editor, and other identifying descrip- 
tion where necessary. 

“Reprints come and reprints go,’’ so the first 
supplement was recently issued. In _ seventy- 
eight pages it adds: 567 titles in 6 additional 
series not indexed in the original volume, 552 
titles added to the series originally indexed, 602 
titles which have been dropped, and price changes 
for 256 titles. 

A new main volume is scheduled for November 
which in turn will be supplemented within a six 
months period. New subscribers may order the 
present volume at $3.50 and will receive in ad- 
dition the new supplement and the November 
volume. Old subscribers will pay $2 for the 
supplement plus the forthcoming volume. Many 
letters testify that all will find it a rapidly self- 
liquidating investment. 


The N.U.E.A. Question 


The National University Extension Association 
debate question for 1941-1942 is Resolved: 
That every able-bodied male citizen in the United 
States should be required to have one year of 
full-time military training before attaining the 
age of 21 years. 
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We are happy to write that our book covering 
it is already published. It is Julia E. Johnsen’s 
compilation, Compulsory Military Training, which 
in 266 typical Reference Shelf pages debates the 
proposition, Resolved: That the United States 
Government should require universal military and 
defense training for youth becoming of age. 

We discussed with Professor Summers the 
possibilities of compiling another book on this 
subject to be ready in August. However, he 
reports, after surveying the subject, that Miss 
Johnsen’s book is thoroughly adequate today 
and that a book compiled at this time could add 
little that is new. Consequently we have ad- 
vanced the date of the Summers’ book: into Oc- 
tober to include all last minute material. 

This means that your debaters can get their 
essential background book Now and their final 
arguments in the fall. This seems to us a par- 
ticularly happy arrangement and we hope that 
you agree. 


Debate Sources 


A supplement to the Debate Index (volume 
12. no.9) has just been published as no.10 in the 
current volume of the Reference Shelf. (90c) 
The book is a subject index to debates, briefs, 
bibliographies, and collections of articles or sum- 
maries of arguments on public questions. 

More than 500 subjects are included and the 
book has proved its value not only in locating 
source material on given debate topics, but also 
in suggesting questions that can be profitably 
debated. 


New Dancing Supplement 


The Fourth Supplement has just been issued 
to Paul David Magriel’s Bibliography of Dane- 
ing, bringing up to date this work to which 
Theatre Arts Monthly referred as “an invaluable 
contribution,” and which Stage called ‘about as 
complete a compilation as you can hope to find.” 
The Fourth Supplement contains about 100 pages 
and is $1.85. 


New Books and Editions 
to Be Published Before September 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 


SPEECHES: 1940-1941 (Reference Shelf) 
$1.25 

Beers, Henry P. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN 
History. 2d ed rev. 


Brewton, J. E. 
Jarrell, Myrtis. 


INDEX TO CHILDREN’S POETRY. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 
Newark, N.J. Public Library. Picrure CoL.ec- 
TION. Sth ed. rev. 


Phelps, Edith M. ed. Book AND LipRARY PLAys. 
Second Collection 

Phelps, Edith M. UNiversiry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1940-1941. $2.25 

Reid, Charles F., under auspices of W.P.A. Bis- 
LIOGRAPHY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL DEFENSE (Refer- 
ence Shelf. Vol. 14. no. 9) $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. Desate INDEX SUPPLEMENT 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 14. no. 9) 90c 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Toser, Marie A. LIBRARY MANUAL: A Study 
Work Manual on the Use of Books and Li 
braries. Reprint with some changes 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 

Essay INDEX. 1934-40, 
lished May 16. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1940-March 194! 
nual bound volume. Published May 23. 


In Preparation 


7-year bound volume Pul 


ABRIDGED Reapers’ Guipe. Annual volume Ready 
late Summer. 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. Ready 
in November. 

EDUCATION INDEX. an 1938-June 1941, 3-year 
bound volume. Ready early Fall. 

HigH ScHooLt CATALOG. Fourth Cumulated Supp! 
ment. Ready in September. 

READERS’ GUIDE (UNABRIDGED). July 1939-June 194! 


2-year bound volume. Ready late Summer. 

Watch this space each month for latest infor 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 


and catalogs. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Higgins, Marion V. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A 
BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO THE MAKING, 
EVALUATION, AND USE OF BIBLIOG 
RAPHIES. 60c 

Johnsen, Julia E. COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING (Reference Shelf vol. 14 
no. 6) $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. DEBATE INDEX SUPPLE 
MENT (Reference Shelf vol. 14 no. 10) 


90c 
Johnsen, Julia E. INTERNATIONAL FEDER 
ATION OF Democracies (Reference 


Shelf vol. 14 no. 8) $1.25 

Magriel, Paul D. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DAN« 
ING: 4th cum. sup. 1936-41. pa. $2.25 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES (Supplement) 

Wheeling, Katherine E. and Hilson, Jane 
A. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL READING. $1.25 











Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 


The volume for the 1890-99 period will be 
published first and about thirty sets, 500 volumes, 
are now completely indexed for this period. A 
further selection has been made and the volumes 
are being accumulated. Following is a list of the 
51 periodicals of this period so far chosen for 
indexing: 

American Historical Review 

American Journal of Science 

American Review of Reviews 

Annals of the American Academy 

Arena 

Athenaeum 

Atlantic Monthly 

Blackwoods 

Bookman (London) 

Bookman (New York) 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE TREND OF WILSON COMPANY SALES 
Fiscal Year Ends March 31st 


Century 

Contemporary Review 

Cornhill 

Critic (New York, 1881-) 
Dial (Chic) 

Education (Boston) 

Edinburgh Review 

English Historical Review 
Fortnightly Review 

Forum 

Gentleman's Magazine (1731-) 
Harper's Monthly 

Harper's Weekly 

Hibbert Journal 

Journal of American Folklore 
Living Age 

Modern Language Association. Publications 
Nation 


National Education Association Proceedings 
National Geographic Magazine 
Nature 


New England Magazine 

Niles’ Quarterly Register 

Nineteenth Century 

North American Review 

Outlook 

Poet Lore 

Political Science Quarterly 

Popular Science Monthly 

Quarterly Journal of Economics 

Quarterly Review 

School Review 

Science 

Scientific American 

Scribners 

Sewanee Review 

Smithsonian Institution Report of the Board of 
Regents 

Spectator 

Survey 

Westminster Review 

Yale Review 


Readers’ Guide Magazine Lists 
We have had several requests for copies of the 
lists of magazines in the front of the first five 
volumes of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera 
If a sufficient number of librarians feel the 
need of copies of these lists, we will try to make 
them available to you. May we hear from you? 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE MAIL BAG 
(Continued from page 866) 
More on Health Education 
To the Editor: 

While my article in the April Bulletin was 
intended only as a survey of health education in 
representative public libraries, mention should 
have been made of the work of the specialized 
National Health Library in New York City. The 
library has the best collection of health education 
in the country and is also noted for its index of 
current periodical health literature, which is also 
the most complete of any library in the country 

The list of health books published in Hygeia 
was listed as indicative of what is being done for 
the general public in this field, as well as fos 
librarians. The latter also have available that 
splendid bibliography of health books, compiled 
by the National Health Library with the assist 
ance of public health authorities, and published 
annually in the A.L.A. Boo&list. 

NORMA OLIN IRELAND 
Ireland Indexing Service 
El Monte, 


ture. 


California 








Our Forty-Third Year of Bibliographic Publishing 


E are pleased to report that in spite of the loss of nearly all of our foreign business on account 

of the war our total sales have increased slightly. This loss of foreign business has been 
partly offset by sales to defense camp libraries. We have no desire to benefit even indirectly from a 
war activity, but since our sales to camp libraries only partly offset our losses due to the same war 
we cannot be accused of profiteering. As a matter of fact we obtain a certain amount of satisfaction 
from the knowledge that Wilson Company publications are helping camp libraries to give the best 
possible services to the young men in training. 

We are still looking forward confidently to the year when our graph (p. 869) will show a total 
annual income of a million or more. The steady growth in the number of school libraries offers 
encouraging prospects for many new subscribers to our publications, and of course the Company 
will continue to undertake new ventures which have the approval of the library profession. 

In times such as these we are passing through now we must look forward and backward, or 
as a sea Captain would say “fore and aft.’ We have a very distinct recollection of the difficulties 
we met during the First World War. Then, as now, we were paid for subscriptions a year in 
advance, but when the war brought considerable increases in the prices of the materials used in 
publishing and frequent increases in salaries, we had a very difficult time. The item of expense 
that increased most was paper; the price of paper was from four to five times higher than during 
the pre-war period. Prior to the inflation period we had purchased paper for a book the printing 
of which was delayed for nearly two years. Finally when the completed books were trimmed in 
the bindery we sold the trimmings at a higher rate per pound than was paid originally for the 
paper. It is possible that we may again encounter these difficulties, and we have therefore made 
plans anticipating a rise in the cost of publishing. For example, more than a year ago we bought 
a warehouse and we have filled it with enough paper to meet our needs for a year or more, and 
in other ways we are building up reserves. We have made what we believe to be the “best laid 
plans of mice and men’ and we are hoping that they will not go “aglee.”’ 

One problem to which we are giving serious consideration is the period which should be 
covered by the permanent cumulations of our various indexes. If we continue with the present 
cumulation plans under which some of our indexes are published now they will be divided into 
so many alphabets that re-cumulation at considerable expense may be necessary in the future. At 
present we are asking some of our librarian advisers to study the cumulations of the Cumulative 
Book Index. We believe that if a convenient and satisfactory plan is devised for the permanent 
cumulations it will not be necessary to undertake the large and expensive task of making another 
United States Catalog of Books in Print. 

Current Biography was mentioned in our annual report of a year ago as a new publication. 
It obtained more subscriptions in its first year than any publication we have previously undertaken, 
and the list continues to grow. During the past year we decided to include portraits and most of 
the biographies in the 1940 volume and the monthly issues are now illustrated. We hope and ex- 
pect that this publication will soon become one of the most popular of all our reference tools. 

The plan for printing sets of cards for books te be elected for inclusion in Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries or Standard Catalog for High Sch: ol Libraries or Children’s Catalog has worked 
out very satisfactorily. Every year more libraries are using them, especially the smaller public and 
school libraries. A number of the large public libraries use them for branch library catalogs. Many 
librarians have told us that the use of sets of cards ready to file has relieved them of so much of 
the drudgery of cataloging that they have much more time for other library work. 

The subscription list of Bibliographic Index continues to grow slowly. We are planning 
a 4-year cumulation covering the years 1938-1941, and we are confident that when this cumulation 
is in use the value of this index in research work will be fully demonstrated, and it will take its 
place as one of the “musts” in reference work. 

The second edition of the Union List of Serials will be ready to go to press late this year, 
and we hope that it will be ready for delivery next Spring. Nearly six hundred libraries have 
cooperated in supplying records of their holdings for this edition which will include more than 
twice the number of titles appearing in the first editien. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the Fiction Catalog. We hope to publish this volume by 
the end of this year or early next year. When that job is completed we expect to begin work on 
a new edition of the Index to Short Stories. 

One of the serious problems of this institution has been to obtain the necessary support for 
our bibliographical publications. When it was clearly demonstrated that a flat subscription charge 
could not, in the nature of things, provide the required support, we established the ‘‘service basis 
plan of charge,” whereby each library pays in proportion to the value of service received and used. 

To establish the fairness and reasonableness of the service basis rates in all cases is a difficult 
undertaking, and we were therefore very glad when the Association of College and Reference Librar- 
ies appointed a committee, of which Dr. C. C. Williamson was chairman, ‘to make a study of the 
service basis plan of charge. Miles O. Price, librarian of the Columbia University Law Library, and 
Mrs. Price devoted themselves for months to the careful investigation of this problem and wrote a 
detailed report which was submitted to the Association. This report was then referred to the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration of Harvard University and, under the direction of Professor 
Howard T. Lewis, a thorough study and analysis was made and the resulting comment was submitted 
to the ACRL committee. Now a further study of this problem has been undertaken by Dr. M. Llew- 
ellyn Raney, director of the University of Chicago Libraries, and Harold L. Leupp, librarian of the 
University of California. We have always believed that the more clearly librarians understand the 
service basis charge, the better it will be for all concerned, and we hope that these studies by fair- 
minded members of the library profession may continue until all aspects are thoroughly understood. 


H. W. WILson, President 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1941 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 





ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 1921 1927 1933 1938 194] 

















Current Assets. .$61,252.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $428,607.86 $542,126.52* 


Investments and 


0 ee ee 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 103,945.62 89,688.28 
Machinery and 

DE Ge ho yscnee” .. 6 vacavios 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 89,787.08 99,945.04 
Furniture and 

Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,448.17 36,801.42 36,692.20 45,459.36 
UI oo er De ee eee ee 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 429,591.96 435,766.79 





Total Assets. . $63,073.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.99 $390,798.74 $492,107.35 $875,223.59 $1,008,024.72 $1,212,985.99" 





LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities ... $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $82,382.06 $84,812.30 
Cy ues cet 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 295,508.57 328,842.61 
PO SE . cuaveegat peaamsi  aikotaepds 74,645.32 84,000.00 166,166.81 219,800.00 442,900.00 
Capital Stock'.. 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37*  448,328.36* 302,776.65 
ee 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 42,605.73 53,654.43 

Total 





Liabilities . . . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,088,624.72 $1,212,985.99* 





Profit and Loss Statements, 1939-1941 
































Year ended March 31 1939 1940 ny 194] 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year... $42,605.73 $44,788.17 $48,614.08 
Net Sales for 
i $753,949.18 $756,314.55 $794,903.02* 
Miscellaneous 
Income ....... 9,527.60 14,511.04 18,232.78 
Gross Income.. $763,476.78 $770,825.59 $813,135.80* 
——_ = —_—__— =—_——— 
Cost of Sales.... $528,440.24 $529,313.79 $578,179.96 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
gle ee SA 198,449.21 197,700.83 184,748.92 
Interest ...... 1,492.89 13,791.06 27,525.57 
‘Fetes Cost and ane as a 
Expenses ..... $728,382.34 $740,805.68 $790,454.45* 
=—=—=—=—=_===_ = 
Profits for Year.. $35,094.44 $30,019.91 $22,681.35 
$77,700.17 $74,808.08 $71,295.43" 
Less Dividends. . 32,912.00 26,194.00 17,641.00 
Surplus End o — a Se 
> if a ee $44,788.17 $48,614.08 $53,654.43 








*Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 

1In response to our offer to stockholders in 1939 and 1940, a large number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock for 7% Debentures maturing 1942 to 1951. This accounts for the sharp reduction in the outstanding capital 
stock and most of the increase in the funded debt. 

















Put these books on 
your calendar for 
National Defense— 


Silver in Industry. Edited by Lawrence 
Addicks. 1940. 636 pages. $10.00. 


Catalysis—Inorganic and Organic. By 
Sophia Berkman, Jacque C. Morrell 
and Gustav Egloff. 1940. 1150 pages. 
$18.00. 


The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins. By 
Carleton Ellis. (In two volumes) 1935. 
1615 pages. $19.50. 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals and 
Related Materials. By Thomas C. 
Gregory. 1939. 653 pages. $10.00. 


Industrial Solvents. By Ibert Mellan. 
1939. 487 pages. $11.00. 


Beryllium: Its Production and Applica- 
tion. By Siemens-Konzerns. Trans. by 
R. Rimbach and A. J. Michel. 1932. 
331 pages. $10.00. 


The Condensed Chemical Dictionary. 
Edited by Francis M. Turner. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 1930. 552 pages. $10.00. 


The Chemistry and Technology of Rub- 
ber. By Carroll C. Davis and John T. 
Blake. 1937. 941 pages. $15.00. 


Lubricating Greases: Their Manufacture 
and Use. By E. N. Klemgard. 1937. 
873 pages. $15.00. 


The Properties of Glass. By George W. 
Morey. 1938. 561 pages. $12.50. 


Casein and Its Industrial Applications. 
By Edwin Sutermeister and Frederick 
L. Browne. 2nd Edition. 1939. 433 
pages. $6.50. 





What are the Vitamins. By Walter H. 
Eddy. 1941. 254 pages. $2.50. 


Modern Practice in Leather Manufacture. 
By John A. Wilson. 1941. 744 pages. 
$9.50. 


Temperature, its Measurement and Con- 
trol in Science and Industry.—Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. 1941. 1375 
pages. $11.00. 


Protective Coatings for Metals. By R. M. 
Burns and A. E. Schuh. 1939. 407 
pages. $6.50. 


Chemistry of Petroleum Derivatives. 
By Carleton Ellis. 
Volume I. 1934. 1285 pages. $18.00. 
Volume II. 1937. 1464 pages. $20.00 


Conversion of Petroleum. By A. N 
Sachanen. 1940. 413 pages. $6.00. 


Sulfuric Acid Manufacture. By A. M. 
Fairlie. 1936. 669 pages. $9.75. 


Corrosion Resistance of Metals and Al 
loys. By Robert J. McKay and Robert 
Worthington. 1936. 500 pages. $7.00 


Modern Methods of Refining Lubricat 
ing Oils. By V. A. Kalichevsky. 1938 
240 pages. $6.00. 


Industrial Chemistry. By E. R. Riegel 
3rd Edition. 1937. 830 pages. $5.75 


Physical Constants of Hydrocarbons 
By Gustav Egloff. 
Volume I. 1939. 416 pages. $9.00. 


Volume II. 1940. 608 pages. $12.00 


Sampling and Analysis of Carbon and 
Alloy Steels. By Committee of the 
Subsidiary Companies of the U. S 
Steel Corporation. 1938. 356 pages 
$4.50. 


Armament Production Policies. By The 
New York Post of the Army Ord 
mance Association. 1941. 57 pages. 
$1.00. 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Notify us of any 


Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 

Price $5 (including all supplements) 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘23 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








WORKING AT PLAY 


In Summer Camp 


$1.50 


Abbie Graham, author of THE Gir_s’ CAMP 


A new book on camping written in easy to read 
narrative style for the younger counselors on a 
summer camp staff. How to become more skilled 
in working at other peoples’ play; how to make 
the summer camp an enriching experience; and 
how to make the camping experience increasingly 
available to all youth. Ready June 1 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lessieilieniamesnemmmeniammmmmmetantiiael Avenue New York, N. Y. 














FORTUNE IN MY OWN HANDS 
By M. V. B. MacAdam 


Here is a book of vital interest and appeal that will 
afford many hours of delightful and instructive reading. It 
will prove to be of special interest to career women, for it 
points the way to success, and will be a source of great 
inspiration and encouragement. 

From Your Bookstore. $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE. Boston 








GIRLHOOD TODAY 


“How to live graciously in a modern world” 
is the theme of fifty-five short inspirational 
messages to girls by Helen Welshimer. “It is 
a book to live by. i says Grace Noll 
Crowell. 200 pages. Returnable copy on re- 
quest. Dept. WB-6. 








The Standard Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 





SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 








LIBRARY REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


This magazine earnestly calls for the support of every 
librarian in English-speaking lands. 
best paid subscription list of any magazine of our kind 
published in Western Europe, though the tide of war 
has swept away an enormous number of former 
scribers in countries now dominated by German armies. 


Though battle is on our shores, we carry on in a spirit 


ot high confidence. 


Annual subscription $ 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1, Scotland 


We still claim the 


sub- 


$2.00 post free 
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RADEMAEKERS 6 Reasons Why... 


Library Binders and Booksellers The Engineering Index should 

Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. be in your library 
Y I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 

OU The developments made in the automotive, ci 
CANNOT and electrical fields are indexed just as con 
pletely as those made in management, marine 
BE mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering. 
WRONG 2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 

WITH Articles indexed are selected from the ineer 


ing literature, no matter where it is pubi 
3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 


RADEMAEKERS Each volume contains references on more tha 


5,000 subjects 


STANDARD BINDINGS eg By By Py article indexed 








concise digest which gives an accurate me] 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in tl 
text matter, including those of authors ns 





neers, scientists and many prominent 
trialists are grouped alphabetically in an Au 
thor Index. 


GIFT TO LIBRARIES S—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT a abetica 


& arranged subject headings: with copious 
Limited supply—$3.00 book free references grouping material under broad su 

. i jects bringing together all related article } 
Capitalism and its Culture can learn almost ——— of all published 
formation on any subjec 


6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 











BY DR. JEROME DAVIS The number of magazines you find time ¢t 
. o s in the course of a year is but a small pe 
Third Edition (Revised) with new age of those publisbed; consequently i 
chapter ‘‘Capitalism and the War’’ not ~s — iplete ae of en ginee . ng | 
»SS nly ma e technica! 
“His findings compel attention.” Charles A. erature can give. you. that, and al tee the ‘Eng 
eard. neering Index has the facilities to index t! 
“A veritable mine of information.’’ Ferdinand wide and varied collection of information 
Pecora. make it accessible as the telephone 
“Ww be quoted ; or the ” ard desk a ; 
9 Seas a over Ge were Eéu The 1940 edition has just come from the press— 
price $50.00 
Write: BOX 510, HUNTINGTON, W. Y THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 
. .. 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All 


recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


selections are made with the aid of 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 


cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. 


When ordered for monthly 


delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 


10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
The trunk. Macmillan 1941 228p $2.50 


A story of fear and tension in the tropics 
of Central America, and of a marriage that 
almost broke under it 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD, 1891- 
Captain Paul. Dodd 1941 607p $2.75 


The author recreates the life of | 
Paul Jones in the form of fictionized biog- 
raphy. The story is told in the words of 
Tom Folger of Nantucket, whose admiration 
for Captain Paul leads him to throw in 
his lot with the great fighter from his early 
days as a privateer to the fatal engagement 
with the ‘Serapis” 


John 


FARJEON, ELEANOR, 1881- 
Miss Granby's secret; or, The bastard of 


Pinsk. Simon & Schuster 1941 369p 
$2.50 

“A niece, baffled by her Aunt’s 49 novels 
and her insistence on retaining her un- 


worldliness, in spite of her niece’s offer 
to enlighten her, comes across hints of a 
youthful romance. On her Aunt’s death, 
she inherits diaries, albums, an unpublished 
romance {The Bastard of Pinsk’) which she 
thinks is the key to it all, and which is 
given in full in the text Kirkus 


HOuGH, FRANK OLNEY 

Neutral ground. Lippincott 1941 526p 

$2.75 
“Tale of the conflict of loyalties during 
the revolt of the American colonies as seen 
particularly in that strip of territory in 
Westchester County, lying between oppos- 
ing armies, known as the Neutral Ground— 


and centering around a spirited Westchester 
family that succeeded in remaining ‘neu- 
tral.’"’ Huntting 


KNIGHT, ERIC MowBRay, 1897- 

This above all. Harper 1941 473p $2.50 
A love story set against the background 
of England at war, of a man just escaped 
from Dunkirk who had made up his mind 

to desert and of a girl who loved him 
This Above All’ is no propagandist 
book It is the gripping, unforgettable 
story of England’s battle and of a man’s 
inner battle both fighting with their backs 
to the wall. It is a novel packed with 
dramatic action, high-strung with suspense 

And there is a love 


story in it of strong, 
wonderful tenderness.”’ 


N.Y. Times 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BEACH, REX ELLINGWOOD, 1877- 
Personal exposures. Harper 1940 303p 
$2.75 
An American novelist’s adventurous life, 
nging from Alaska, to Panama, Holly- 
wood and farming in Florida 
‘Rex Beach's life story could not be 
duplicated in any other country on earth 
His astonishing career as a robust adven- 
turer, successful novelist and playwright, 
now applying some of his vitality to a 
Florida farm, is told with eloquence and 
gusto. Good reading for all extroverts.’ 
Book-of-the-month-club news 


HAHN, EMILY, 1905- 
Soong sisters. Doubleday 1941 xxi,349p 
illus $3 
‘Madame Kung, Madame Sun Yat-sen, 


and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the story of 
these three women is the story of twentieth 
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ART AND MUSIC 
century China, and they are sisters. . . 


Their lives follow the course of history BAUER, MARION, 1889- 
in their country but more than that, their Musical questions and quizzes; a digest 


activities have had their influence upon of information about music. Putnam 
those events.” Book-of-the-month club news ‘ 
1941 268p $2 


LAMBERT, SYLVESTER MAXWELL, 1882- Entertainment and practical information 





Yankee doctor in paradise. Little 1941 
393p front $3 


“A record of 21 years work in the 
tropical seed-beds of diseases. . . Lambert 
travelled through the South Sea Islands . . . 
to fight superstition and lack of sanitation 
and disease rampant. He struggled to con- 
quer malaria, elephantiasis, leprosy, venereal 
infections. He accomplished his dream of 
establishing a native medical school. But 
his story is more than a record of his pro- 
fessional activities; he has a plethora of 
anecdotal information concerning the natives, 
customs and conditions.”” Kirkus 


AMERICANIZATION 


KALNAY, FRANCIS 


(ed.) New American; a handbook of 
necessary information for aliens, ref- 
ugees and new citizens; comp. and ed. 
by Francis Kalnay, associate ed. Rich- 
ard Collins. Greenberg 1941 388p $2 


Contents: Immigration; Change of im- 
migrant status; Refugee problem; Natural- 
ization; Alien rights and restrictions; Em- 
ployment; Social security act; American or- 
ganizations helping immigrants and refu- 
gees; Locating relatives in Europe and the 
United States; Institutions serving the 
foreign-born; Records of arrival; Useful in- 
formation; Educational requirements for citi- 
zenship; Constitution of the United States 
of America; Bibliography 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


SANDERSON, IVAN TERRANCE 


Living treasure; with thirty-two illus. 
by the author. Viking 1941 290p illus 
$3.50 


A study of animal life in tropica! forests 
and jungles in Jamaica, British Honduras, 
Yucatan and Haiti 


Scott, CLELAND 


Lions on trust. Macmillan 1940 317p 
illus $3 


“Loosely connected chapters on_ lions, 
on photographing wild game, game preser- 
vation in Africa, ways of hunting lions, and 
especially about various pet lions which 
the author and his wife kept at their farm 
in Kenya. Illustrated from 24 photographs 
of their pets.” Booklist 


about music, its history, composers, some 
well-known works, terms, and_ theoretical 
angles, performers, instruments, etc. in ques- 
tion and answer form. Includes a list of 
recommended recordings 

Bibliography with annotations: p171-86 


HELM, MACKINLEY, 1896- 
Modern Mexican painters. Harper 1941 


xxi,205p illus $5 

Contents: Dr Atl, the Saint John Baptist 
of Mexican art; First frescoes; Diego 
Rivera; José Clemente Orozco; Siqueiros 
and the younger muralists; Skipable chapter 
on what to look for in pictures; Neoclas- 
sicism; Mexicanism; Abstraction, somnam 
bulism and surrealism; Print-making artists 

Contains 80 full-page reproductions of 
the paintings in black and white, 10 line 
drawings of the artists, and two full-page 
reproductions in color 


AVIATION 


GANN, ERNEST KELLOGG 
All American aircraft. Crowell 1941 


122p illus $2 

Describes in detail the various important 
types of American aircraft—how fast they 
fly, how large they are, what loads they 
carry, etc. Includes photographs which 
show the planes on the ground and in the 
air 

Contents: Commercial air transports; 
Private aircraft; Military aircraft 


PECK, JAMES L. H. 
So you're going to fly. . 


Dodd 1941 
241p illus $2.50 

Part one follows the student thru some 
stages of his flying training. Part two dis- 
cusses the airplane in the modern war and 
aspects of America’s air defense. Part 
three takes up the problems of plane pro- 
duction. The appendix contains require- 
ments of how to join the air service of 
the army, navy or marine corps; a glossary; 
and a bibliography 


DEFENSE 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN, 1903- 
United we stand! Defense of the west- 


ern hemisphere. McGraw 1941 364p 
tables (Whittlesey house publications) 
$3 


This book “is primarily concerned with 
our army, our navy, and our air forces and 








OF BEST BOOKS 


with a military policy for the United 
States. . . Our present defense program is 
evaluated, and constructive criticism of that 
program is ventured. (The author) ex- 
amines the political and economic—but par- 
ticularly the strategic and military—aspects 
of hemisphere defense.” Foreword 


PRATT, FLETCHER, 1897- 
America and total war. Smith & Dur- 

rell 1941 318p illus maps $3 

“The author visualizes a total war be- 
tween Germany and Japan on one side and 
the United States on the other, explaining 
the military, political, and economic factors 
involved. Deals directly with our National 
Defense program.” Library journal 

“Not the least attractive feature of this 
book is its extreme readability. Mr. Pratt 
has an easy and lucid style, which means 
that his thoughts will be absorbed by far 
more minds than would the same thoughts 
expressed in the close and heavy phrasing 
of a Mahan or a Clausewitz. This is as it 
should be, at a time when such matters as 
Mr. Pratt writes of are the intimate concern 
of every citizen.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


FAR EAST 


ABEND, HALLETT, 1887- 
Japan unmasked. Washburn 1941 322p 


map $3 
A “presentation of the case against 
Japan. (The author; shows us Japan 


in relation to Singapore, to the Philippines, 


Hawaii, Australia, the Netherlands East 
Indies, French Indo China, and especially 
the L’ ‘ted States.” Kirkus 


HoMER, Joy, 1915- 
Dawn watch in China. 
340p $3 
The personal narrative of an American 
girl sent to China in 1938 as a reporter for 
the Interdenomination church committee for 
China relief. She traveled over the coun- 
try by all sorts of conveyances, interviewing 
Chinese of all classes, and escaping bombs 
and bullets by inches 
“The horrors of war are here, with 
dreadful pathos of illness and hunger and 
suffering and death, and sometimes error, 
too. But wherever she goes in China she 
finds courage joined to sound thinking and 
hard work, and always the thought of the 
future."” N.Y. Times 


Houghton 1941 


FAR PLACES 


OWEN, RUSSELL, 1889- 
Antarctic ocean; maps by S. J. Voorhies. 
McGraw 1941 254p illus maps 
(Oceans of the world) $3 


Partial contents: Ocean of myth; Long 
quest; Lost continent; Who discovered 
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Antarctica; Merchant discoverers; Wilkes 
finds a continent; Ross finds the gateway; 
Drift of the Belgica; Renaissance—Scott's 
first voyage; Great onslaught; Indomitable 
Shackleton; What is it worth 


SMITH, NICOL 
Bush Master; into the jungles of Dutch 
Guiana. Bobbs 1941 315p illus 
$3.50 
An account of the author's strange ex- 
pedition into the jungles of Dutch Guiana, 


led by the mysterious “Bush Master,” Herr 
Doktor E. v. Heidenstamm 


Wray, JOHN WALTER 
South Sea vagabonds. 
1941 305p illus $2.50 
A young New Zealander lost his job, 


built himself a boat from old wreckage, 
and set sail for the South seas 


Appleton-Century 


FOOD FOR HEALTH 


CHANDLER, ASA CRAWFORD, 1891- 
Eater’s digest. Farrar 1941 343p illus 
$2.75 
Partial contents: Bill of fare; Digestion, 
absorption and _ elimination; Vitamins; 
Human mineralogy; Iron and other metals 
in the body; One man’s food is another 
man’s poison; Preservation of food; Spe- 
cial-purpose foods; Dictionary of diets 


HEISER, VICTOR GEORGE, 1873- 
Toughen up, America! McGraw 1941 
228p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $2 


“Readable discussion of hygienic living. 
Stresses proper eating for all ages, under- 
weight and overweight, with caloric charts 
and reducing menus included; germs, with 
particular emphasis on tuberculosis, influ- 
enza, and colds; sleep and rest; exercise .. . 
general upkeep of health; hours of work; 
alcoholism and drugs.” Library journal 


FREE SPEECH 


IcKES, HAROLD LECLAIRE, 1874- 

(ed.) Freedom of the press today; a 
clinical examination by 28 specialists; 
assembled, with an introduction. Van- 
guard 1941 308p $2.50 


“A forum of opinion on the press today, 
by leading journalists, including Bruce 
Bliven, Raymond Clapper, Jonathan Daniels, 
George Gallup, Ralph Ingersoll, Frank 
Knox, William Allen White aad others. 
Each article deals briefly with some phase 
of the press . . . loaded columns, monopoly 
journalism advertising, big business 
controls, the ‘Press for Willkie Club,’ etc.” 
Kirkus 
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“The book is recommended to last 
ditchers of both sides whose arguments, now 
somewhat shopworn, need freshening. Those 
with open minds should find the case for 
and against the existing American press 
stated with less vehemence and more bal- 
anced reasoning than usual. In this book is 
perhaps the most all-round exposition of 
the subject under one tent.”” N.Y. Times 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


ABERCROMBIE, ROLAND K. 
How to buy or build your home wisely. 
Macmillan 1941 156p illus $1.75 
Practical information and advice on loca- 
tion, values and costs for the average per- 
son who plans to buy or build a home 
WATSON, MARGARET 
Arranging flowers; photographs by Bryan 
Holme. Studio 1941 64p illus $1.50 


Simple rules and suggestions for arrang- 
ing flowers artistically and easily 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


FRANKEN, Mrs Ross D. (LEWIN) 1895- 
Claudia; a comedy drama in three acts. 
Farrar 1941 244p $2 
Characters: 3 men, 5 women. 
produced February 12, 1941 
A dramatization of the comedy of the 
flighty bride who is forced to face life 


Hart, Moss, 1904- 
Lady in the dark; a musical play; with 
lyrics by Ira Gershwin and music by 


First 


Kurt Weill. Random house 1941 
182p front $2 
Characters: 9 men, 11 women. First 


produced January 23, 1941 

A study of psychoanalysis against a back- 
ground of music and dreams. “It is the 
story of a woman who is talented, proud 
and courageous, who reaches a pinnacle of 
success in her chosen field, and at that 
moment has what would be called in lay- 
man’s words a ‘nervous breakdown.” 
Preface 

READER'S DIGEST (PERIODICAL ) 

Reader's digest books; selected and con- 
densed by the editors of Reader's di- 
gest. Reader's digest assn. 1941 272p 
illus $1 

Reprint of fourteen condensed versions 
of books which were published in the 
“Reader's Digest.’ Contents: Wilderness 
wife; Asylum; Alone; Dry guillotine; How 
to live on 24 hours a day; R.F.D.; Man, 
the unknown; Reaching for the stars; Wake 
up and live; Singing in the wilderness; 
400 million customers; Return to religion; 
North to the Orient; American doctor's 
odyssey 


READERS' CHOICE 


OUR HEMISPHERE 


DAFOE, JOHN WESLEY, 1866- 

(ed.) Canada fights; an American de- 
mocracy at war. Farrar 1941 280p $2 
Articles, by a group of Canadians, which 
attempt to give citizens of the United States 
information about Canada’s participation in 
the present war and about Canada as a 
joint protector with the United States of 
the North American continent against the 

designs of the totalitarian powers 


HARDING, JACK 
I like Brazil; a close-up of a good neigh- 
bor. . . Bobbs 1941 335p illus $3 


An account of sights and scenes, people 
and places, customs and industries 


SPORTS 


AYMAR, GORDON CHRISTIAN, 1893- 

Start ‘em sailing; photographs and dia- 
grams by the author. Barnes, A.S. 1941 
131p illus $2 

Contents: Preparations; Essential knots; 
Before casting off; Sailing to windward; 
Reaching and running; Putting the boat 
up; Miscellaneous; Emergencies; Rules and 
signals; Care of the boat; Glossary of sea 
terms 


KEITH, HAROLD, 1903- 


Sports and games. Crowell 1941 292p 


illus $2.50 
Contents: Badminton; Baseball; Basket- 
ball; Bowling; Boxing; Football; Golf; 


Handball; Ice hockey; Six-man football; 
Softball; Swimming and diving; Tennis; 
Track and field; Volleyball; Wrestling 


TO A BETTER WORLD 


Mims, EDWIN, 1900- 
Majority of the people. 
1941 314p $2.75 


“The author defends the principles of 
majority rule versus minority rights. Ma- 
jority rule, he asserts, is a fundamental 
principle of democracy; he reviews what 
great Americans of the past have said in 
its defense, and also the arguments that 
have been used against it. Bibliographical 
notes: p297-308.” Booklist 


Modern age 


STRACHEY, JOHN, 1901- 
A faith to fight for. Random house 1941 
146p $1.75 


The author here sets forth his reasons 
for championing the cause of Britain and 
democracy against the catastrophe of a Nazi 
victory. He insists that all lovers of liberty 
are morally bound to fight together to rid 
the world of the totalitarian menace 
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‘This brief and simple message by the 
former Communist spokesman in England 
repudiates explicitly the present—or should 
one say recent—Communist Party line con- 
cerning the war, while abandoning none of 
the socialist faith John Strachey has stead- 
ily professed.” Book-of-the-month club news 


THOMAS, NORMAN MATTOON, 1884- 
We have a future. Princeton univ. press 
1941 236p $2.50 
Contents: Lost world of our youth; 
Failure in loyalties; Two world wars; 
America and the world war; America drifts; 
Reappraisals; Plan in outline; Unfinished 
business; This nation and world organiza- 
tion; Epilogue 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


AYLING, KEITH 
R. A. F.; the story of a British fighter 
pilot. Holt 1941 332p illus $2.50 


The author gives ‘‘an idea of the actual 
day-by-day life of the fighter pilots be 
of the life that is now being shared by 
many Americans. To convey that picture 
along with the facts about the R.A.F. itself, 
I have put the book into the form of a 
journal kept by a pilot named ‘Ken.’ His 
mame and character . . . are necessarily ficti- 
tious. .. But in any important respect, there 
is nothing fictitious about the pages of this 
book.’’ Author's note 

“Mr. Ayling’s picture of life in the 
R.A.F. keeps its integrity because of his 
undoubted knowledge of planes and battles. 
He has pinned down the terrible facts of 
man’s ingenuity against man and then re- 
deemed them by showing the spirit of 
sacrifice which makes man, in spite of 
everything, a noble creature.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FREEMAN, C. DENIS 


Road to Bordeaux, by C. D. Freeman 
and Douglas Cooper; illus. by Edward 
Ardizzone. Harper 1941 408p illus 
$2.75 

An account of the experierices of two 
Englishmen who enlisted as ambulance 
drivers with the French army in May, 1940. 
They participated in the retreat across France 
before the invaders and helped to evacuate 
the wounded 

“Freeman and Cooper have managed to 
give a simple, straightforward and very 
truthful account of what happened behind 
the French lines of battle in 1940. It 
renders admirably the atmosphere of utter 
distress, bewilderment and chaos_ which 
reigned in France throughout last June. 
‘The Road to Bordeaux’ is not a story of 
France's fall. It is a story of the suffer- 
ing of small French people, of average 
French soldiers.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 
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MAXTONE GRAHAM, Mrs 
STRUTHER) 1901- 
(ed.) Women of Britain; letters from 
England; with running commentary by 
B. C. Brown and an introduction by 
Jan Struther ;pseud;. Harcourt 1941 
334p $2.50 
Letters written by English women be- 
tween August 1939 and January 1941 de- 
scribing some incident directly connected 
with the war in order to give a picture of 
life in Great Britain durmg this period. 
Brief sketches are given of the age, occupa- 
tion and general background of the writers 
“We have not picked out isolated pages 
or paragraphs which describe some incident 
directly connected with the war, but have 
printed the whole letter whenever we pos- 
sibly could. This, we felt, was the only 
way of giving the reader a fair and well- 
balanced picture of what life in Great 
Britain is like at the present time.” In- 
troduction 


Joyce (AN- 


SAINT JEAN, ROBERT DE 
Fi:nce speaking; tr. from the original 

French by Anne Green. Dutton 1941 
335p $2.50 

“A French journalist and a member of 
the Ministry for most of the period covered 
by the book (October 9, 1939, to June 17, 
1940, the date of the armistice decision) 
has written this journal, based upon a 
diary. . . It gives a picture of the 
steps in the downfall.” Library journal 

“Although it is, of course, one man’s 
report and judgment, its spirit and thought 
are .undamentally right. And to the value 
of frank contemporary notation it adds the 
brilliance of a questing intelligence illum- 
inating many related point of event, char- 
acter and thought.” N.Y. Times 


WOMEN 


Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Of men and women. Day 1941 203p 
$1.75 
Contents: Discord; Home in China and 
America; American man; American woman; 
Monogamy; Women as angels; Women and 
war; Education of men and women for each 
other; Women and freedom 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALLEE, Mrs MARJORIE (HILL) 1890- 
Camp at Westlands; illus. by Erick Berry 
(pseud;. Houghton 1941 241p illus 
$2 
“The story of Scotty, the daughter of a 


successful manufacturer, who was not in- 
terested in her university courses, and of 
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her adjustment to Volunteer Work Camp 
life; also, the story of the group of young 
people with whom she became associated.” 
Huntting 

Ages 14-18 


BRIER, HOWARD M. 
Smoke eater; illus. by Louis Cunette. 
Random house 1941 251p illus $2 


A story of modern fire-fighting, centering 
in the experiences of a young lieutenant 
attached to a rescue squad. Approved for 
technical accuracy by the Fire department 
of New York City 


CHASE, STUART, 1888- 

Primer of economics; illus. by Lynd 
Ward. Random house 1941 60p illus 
$1 

A brief explanation of some principles 
of economics with especial application to 
American life. Written for young people. 
Contents: What economics means to us; 
Before the machine; Push of new invention; 
World without money; World with money; 
Money part; Potato community; Indirect 
spending, or investing; Investments and 
debts; Why investing has declined; What 
is to be done 


DIsRAELI, ROBERT 
Uncle Sam's treasury. Little 1941 121p 
illus $1.25 


Shows, by photographs and text, how the 
Treasury department collects taxes, how 
money is minted or printed and how it is 


disbursed 


HARLOW, ALVIN Fay, 1875- 
Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus) 
plantation storyteller; illus. by W. C. 
Nims. Messner 1941 278p illus $2.50 


The biography of the creator of “Uncle 
Remus.” In the first half of the book the 
author “traces Joel Harris’ boyhood, his 
apprenticeship to the editor of a struggling 
Southern newspaper, life on a plantation, 
and the . . . impressions . . . and stories 
that bore fruit in his classic tales of the 
plantation Negro story-tellers. . . The last 
half of the k traces) his career, his 
growing success and fame, and his marriage 
and family.’ Kirkus 


Purpy, Mrs CLAIRE LEE 
Song of the North; the story of Edvard 
Grieg; illus. by Susanne Suba. Mess- 
ner 1941 274p illus music $2.50 


In this biography of Edvard Grieg for 
young people, is contained the story of 
great and beautiful music and how it came 
to be written. “In the back of the book 
will be found a complete list of Grieg’s 
work, arranged in the order of their opus 
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numbers; (48) examples of his music as 
mentioned in the text; a bibliography; and 
two indexes.” Note to the reader 


RANSOME, ARTHUR, 1884- 
Big six; illus. by the author. Macmillan 


1941 353p illus $2 

A sequel to “Coot club” in which the 
club members turn detective and discover 
a real plot against three of their best mem- 
bers. The setiing is coastal England and 
the story has to do with boats 


VAN COEVERING, JACK, 1900- 
A-hiking we will go. Lippincott 1941 


214p illus $2.50 

“The stories in this book are about real 
boys and girls who went on hikes along 
the Atlantic Ocean, in the Rocky Mountains, 
along inland lakes, and through the forests 
of Michigan. The photographs were taken 
as a part of these hiking adventures.” In 
troduction 

“The facts you will find in this book 
about birds and animals, rocks and shells, 
trees and wildflowers . . . may be duplicated 
easily by any group which will visit similar 
surroundings. To stimulate boys and girls 
to see and observe for themselves is, after 
all, the purpose of this book.” Acknowl- 
edgments 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


BLUMENTHAL, GERTRUDE 
Louise’s adventure, her ride in the sub- 


way; illus. by Charlotte Becker. 
Doubleday 1941 ,32)p illus $1 

A jolly-faced conductor, a newsboy, a 
blind man, a mar with a puppy and a little 
fat lady cll contributed to the adventure 
seven-year-old Louise had on her first ride 
alone on the subway. Size 10!/) x 814 inches 


BROMHALL, WINIFRED 
Johanna arrives; written and illus. by 


Winifred Bromhall. Knopf 1941 57p 
illus $1.25 


Johanna was seven when her family left 
Holland for a new home in America. This 
is the story of how she learned to adapt 
herself to new surroundings 

Age 6-10 


SHEAHAN, HENRY BESTON, 1888- 
Tree that ran away, by Henry Beston 


rpseud,; illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Macmillan 1941 69p illus $1 


“The great pine tree stood on a hilly 
pasture. He had lots of company but was 
discontented because the birds and squirrels 
and cows and sheep could all travel and see 
the world. One day a small gnome sug- 
gested that he do the same. This is the 
story of what happened when he took the 
gnome’s advice."” Huntting 

Age 6-10 
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